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MRS. J. GARDNER COOLIDGE, tes 
CAMELS ARE MADE FROM 


FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


MRS. THOMAS M. CARNEGIE, JR. 





Three things 
women enjoy especially 
in smoking Camels 


“I enjoy their full, rich flavor,” says Mrs. J. Gardner 
Coolidge, 2nd of Boston «=» “They never make my nerves 
jumpy or ragged,” reports Mrs. Thomas M. Carnegie, Jr. 
of New York and Georgias+*“They are smooth and 
mild,” adds Mrs. James Russell Lowell of New York «=. 
Again and again you find women making these same 
points about Camels. 


“T find Camels delightfully mild,” agrees Mrs. Potter 
d’Orsay Palmer of Chicago*++ “No matter how many I 
smoke, Camels never make me nervous,” Miss Alice 
Byrd of Richmond, Virginia says. “I like their taste 
better than any of the other cigarettes,” states Miss Anne 
Gould ++» Why don’t you try Camels for a change? See 
if your nerves and your taste aren’t exactly suited by 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos. 


MRS. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Cans) Miss Mary Byrd 


cot Miss Alice Byrd 
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As Revolutionary to the Heating of Your Home 


as Talking was to the Movies 


oD) greo- Shea 


Purifies and Humidifies...Heats and Circulates 


Clean Air Throughout Your Home 


Does winter bring a loosening of the joints 
in your furniture? Then the air in your 
home is too dry. Does tobacco smoke hang 
“in layers” after an evening party? Then 
your home is stuffy. Do you have to over- 
heat your rooms to make the floors safe 
for the children? Then your heat isn’t 
efficiently circulated. 

Let us tell you about winter air con- 
ditioning —Delco-Heat Conditionair that 
brings an entirely new standard of com- 
fort. Just imagine! No more parched, dry 
air that’s so injurious to health—the air 
is humidified to give just the right amount 
of moisture. No more smoky, stuffy rooms 
—the air is purified and changed every 10 
to 15 minutes. No more cold, drafty floors 
—Delco-Heat Conditionair keeps every 
nook and cranny at a constant tempera- 
ture—even when it is below zero outdoors. 

Delco-Heat Conditionair is a completely 
self-contained unit. It is entirely auto- 
matic—no smoke or soot or ashes. 

Delco-Heat Conditionair, with all its 
new-day air conditioning features, oper- 
ates at a cost less than any other method 
of automatic heating. This is because of 
the unit construction, and the utilization 
of the famous Delco-Heat method of 
burning oil. 
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So of course you'll want to see it. Your 
local dealer will be glad to give you a 
demonstration. And we shall be glad to 
send you our brochure—the coupon is for 


your convenience. 










































Delco-Heat Conditionair makes possible an attractive, healthful basement 


EAT 


MOTORS 


SEND FOR THIS BROCHURE TODAY 


Delco Appliance Corporation, 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 

Dept. D-38, Rochester, N. Y. 

I'd like to know more about Delco-Heat Conditionair. Please 


send brochure. 
Name. 
Address 


City a 
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Window Shepping 


NEWS FLASHES FROM THE STORES AROUND TOWN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KOSER 








Sa” eats 


= i Did you notice the panels in 
"= <>) Mrs. Haines’ entrance hall, which 


House BeavtiFut published last month? 
There were wall paper panels used as 
murals. Another hint: buy hand-blocked 
Italian window shades from Mr. Charles 
H. Clarke and do the same thing with 
them. They’re very long. You can make 
them fit in almost anywhere. Melting 
colors. You might even use them at your 
windows. They look equally well outside 
and in. Or make an overmantel decora- 
tion. The Venetian scene is on a blue 
ground, white roses on white, tan hunt- 
ing panel on blue; $5 each. 


2 Theoretically, the linen you see 

here is addressed to yacht own- 
ers. But as ever so many yacht owners 
haven’t even taken their boats off the 
shelf this summer, something else has 
to be thought up. Use this luncheon set 
with its red or blue borders alive with 
anchors on your porch overlooking Dark 
Harbor. Use it in the picnic basket 
when you sail in Great South Bay. Use 
it in the Adirondacks on days when you 
wonder idly why you didn’t take a cot- 
tage at the shore instead. Note to 
slaves who labor in town all summer: 
use it in the city as memento of the 
country. The set, $15 at McCutcheon. 


3 There’s always been a rugged 
grandeur about owning a Kent 
brush (hair, nail or bath). Now, in 
addition, good old Kent has gone whim- 
sical. Vide the Tumble Tommy you see 
before you. The Prince of Wales fell 
for one. So did we. It is made of satin- 
wood from the East Indies and they 
have to go clear to Siberia for the 
bristles. When you let it slide from your 
soapy fingers, it rolls onto its weighted 
side and drains contentedly until you 
use it next. This insures it a long life 
and a merry one. The little one costs 
$3, the larger one $5. Either fits into 
the palm of your hand. At Altman’s. 


4 The object at the left is (a) 

beach bag, (b) a beach mat, (c) 
a pillow. It is made of moire with a 
nice watery pattern. It is waterproof. 
It closes efficiently with a zipper and 
has an extra compartment. Inside is 
one of those gigantic and gaudy beach 
towels which serve as anything from 
a mat to a toga. The whole thing is 
worked out in various colors. If this 
leaves you cold and you take a savage 
pleasure in being uncomfortable at the 
beach, you might as well be a lady and 
buy it for your seaside hostess. She will 
dote on it, and on you, from then on. 
Costs $12.50 at Elizabeth Pusey. 











For the names and addresses of the shops selling these articles write to: 


Window Shopping Editor, House Beautiful, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 


5 Trio is the name of an utterly 

cock-eyed game which has turned 
up in the sedate halls of Abercrombie 
and Fitch. They recommend it to honey- 
mooning couples forced to take mother. 
in-law along. It can, as its name implies, 
he played by three, and by three only, 
The suits are fruits and the principle 
of play follows along the pattern of 
hearts. Hearts, by the way, is gathering 
a renewed momentum. Play partners 
and you will have a rousing evening, 
But with three, Trio is your game. The 
cards are very pretty; $1 for two packs 
and a score card. 


6 The customers refer to them as 
cocktail step-ins. We can’t im- 
prove on that. They are little cotton 
diapers which fit around the base of a 
cocktail glass. They preclude the drip 
menace and look very foolish. Made 
round or square with flamboyant stripes, 
Men adore them. Being congenitally un- 
equal to dealing with a glass, a canapé 
and a napkin all at once, they become 
intensely aggrieved if they spill dry 
Martinis down their fronts. $4.50 for 
a set of eight. Incidentally, the bar de- 
partment at Saks-Fifth Avenue, from 
which these came, is full of ideas. 


7 Clocks are definitely feeling their 

oats. They are going streamline 
and airplanish and Warren Telechron 
has just put out the “Starman.” This 
comes in walnut or hand-rubbed maple, 
the case lacquer finished. The former 
has a chrome plated bezel, convex 
crystal and black metal dial with stars 
finished in silver instead of numerals. 
With the maple case there is a gold- 
finished bezel and stars finished in gold. 
Either way it costs $6.75 and either way 
it has an easel rest. But the thing which 
principally fills the heart with gladness 
is the simple fact of modern cases for 
modern clocks. From Altman. 


If the dream of your iife is to 
8 train a fruit tree to grow flat 
along your garden wall, the way the 
French and the English do, solace your- 
self while the tree is growing by hang- 
ing pottery fruit up in its place. It 
looks so nice that you can bring your- 
self, in all probability, to let the scheme 
for the fruit tree languish. Or, if you'd 
rather, hang them up on your porch. 
They look luxurious and last sc much 
longer than real fruit, which isn’t much 
given to hanging, anyway. They are 
white. The stems are green. Lewis and 
Conger have them at $5 each. Bring 
them indoors when the equinoctial 
storms begin and hang them over the 
mantel. 
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Boese Beautiful combined with Home & Field is published on the first of every month by Field Publications, Inc., 572 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. SUBSCRIPTION von, xuy 
. NO. 


00 a year in the United States and its possessions; by the copy, 35 
subscriptions $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, April 





35 _ cents. n Canada, 
1, 1924, at the Post Office, 


n-American countries and Spain $+.00 a year. All other 
‘ N +» under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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WINDOW 





Complete Lines - Low Prices 
New Importations 


WM. H. 


JACKSON 


COMPANY 
16 East 52d St. - 


MANTELS 
Fireplace Accessories 


EST. 1827 
New York 








|; INTERIOR 
i DECORATION 
AT HOME 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 

] and assembling period and modern 

furniture, color schemes, draperies, 

lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 

> Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 

2 sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 


Home Study Course 
starts at once * Send for Catalog 5G 
Resident Day Classes 
start Oct. 3rd * Send for Catalog 5R 














SHOPPIN 


Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens. In- 
9 stead of piling your telephone 
books on a table, where they fray, this 
department recommends dropping them 
into the stand in this picture. It is in 
itself a thing of beauty, made of rich 
dark leather with a panel of fine petit 
point on the front, in deep colors. This 
would be most at home in a wood- 
paneled library. Of course if you prefer 
to put magazines in it you may, but 
that’s been done since time began. This 
is from the Old Arts Shop and costs $55. 
There are others in antique brocades. 
Brocades are the specialité de la maison 
and they use them in any number of 
modern accessories, coasters, trays and 
what have you. You'll pick your brocade 
from their large stock. 


10 You probably wouldn’t be old 
enough to remember when the 
barber had a shelf of white mugs with 
a customer’s name on each. There is a 
hint of that same sentimental feeling 
about the six little white mugs in the 
picture. Only they say on them Chester- 
field, Lucky, Camel, Spud and whatever 
other brands you or your guests have 
succumbed to. The last word in unsel- 
fish hospitality. When the wooden base 
is black, the cups are red and white. 
When it’s red, cups are white. Ash 
trays are glass in any event. Six-cup 
size, $18; four cups, $14. Leila Ranger. 


T Though we all talk at the top of 

our lungs about the eighteenth 
century, we are taken entirely by sur- 
prise to find someone making an early 
eighteenth century clock. The advantage 
is that it has twentieth century works 
(Chelsea) and was designed by Dexter 
Edwin Spalding to go with your living 
room. Its name is Jerome and it has 
a lyre case made to sit on a mantel. 
It has a gold face, black numbers and 
black hands. The case, japanned black, 
has antiqued gold carvings applied to 
it. Leafage and egg and dart moldings 
are also finished in antiqued gold leaf. 
You need wind it only once in eight 
days. We prefer Sunday mornings but 
you can make your own plans. The cost 
is $90. You get it at Arden Studios. 
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GARDEN 
FURNITURE 





BIRD BATH FOUNTAINS 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


WM. H. 


JACKSON 


COMPANY EST. 1827 
16 East 52d St. - New York 








CHROMIUM SAIL BOATS 
HEIGHT 4”°—5" 
$3.75 to $4.50 


PREPAID 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


485 MADISON AVENUE N€W YORK 
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Each month, the shops whose announcements appear 


in these pages present smart new ideas for furnish- 


ings and decorations. Consult them when making 


your shopping list. And while you're looking for 


information don't forget that we'd like to help in 


your shopping; all we need is just a line on a postal 


addressed to: 
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572 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








ity on Charm. Personal adviser to eminent 
2 women of society, screen and business. 


See MARGERY WILSON America’s author- 


1148 FIFTH AVENUE, 





To receive the Booklet and the “Charm-Test” write to 


MARGERY WILSON 





Be Charming 


A BOOKLET 
“The Smart Point of View” 
WITHOUT COST 


A Finishing School at Home 


Just what impression do you make? Grade your- 
self with Margery Wilson's ‘‘Charm-Test.”’ 
This interesting self-analysis chart will be sent 
on request, with the booklet, ‘‘The Smart Point 
of View’’—to acquaint you with the effective- 
ness of Margery Wilson's personalized training 
by correspondence. In your own home, under 
the sympathetic guidance of this distinguished 
teacher, you learn exquisite self-expression—how 
to talk, walk, how to project your personality 
effectively—to enhance your appeal. Margery 
Wilson makes tangible the elusive elements of 
Charm and gives you poise, conversational ease, 
charming manners, finish, grace—the smart 
point of view. 


32-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The NEW YORK urge 


---Everyone gets it e 











How long has it been since you’ve visited New __ part in the fast moving pace of this constantly 
York? If it’s a matter of a year or more,you’ll hardly changing, constantly new city ... New York. 


recognize it. Things move fast in New York... in a a a ee ee j 
er-quickening tempo of gay and colorful livin : 

stl S iatenied & into the cosmopolitan picture, for every phase of — 

... thet that is New York’s alone. < - : q 
aad lial aaron - 7 their service meets the new turn of events with con- 




















This fall season will be a brilliant one ... new fident poise! There’s completeness and courtesy 
plays .. . new fashions and the almost endless pro- _—. ... supreme comfort and convenience . . . renowned 
gram of smart entertainment hospitable New York — cuisine, with new piquancies of flavor that have been 
offers her visitors. Pack up your grip and soon you'll _invented since your last visit. Enjoy New York — 
be gliding into Grand Central ...and then through now... at the season when New Yorkers, them- 
the crowds to the street to take your pleasurable selves, enjoy it most! & 
beco 
pens 
I 
THE RITZ TOWER THE LOMBARDY ligh 
Park Avenue at Fifty-Seventh Street e@ New York One Eleven East Fifty-Sixth Street e@ New York or if 
George A. Butz, Manager Cc. J. McCauley, Manager fixti 
The perfect background for discharging your Smart... from the ‘ ‘just off Park Avenue” ad- * 
social obligations! In these spacious suites dress ... to the last of your tain: 
your guests feel delightfully uncrowded . . . and private suite. Fashionable folk approve the suave li h 
the gracious service, the world-famous cuisine, service, the that find their Ig 
remove the cares of hospitality from your shoul- way to the menu... the distinction of the ap- Cha 
ders to ours! Summer rates will be extended pointments ... and the moderation of the tariff 7 
through the Fall for those making reservations + + + particularly for reservations made this F 
now. month! 
Cha 
to hi 
has 
Am 
, 
THE WARWICK T H E DEVON of le 
Sixty-Five West Fifty-Fourth Street e New York Seventy West Fifty-Fifth Street * New York Ki 
Albert J. Miller, Manager B. J. O’Donnell, Manager fixti 
Like living in the pages of ‘““Who’s Who”! The The Devon definitely appeals to those who desire 
star whose latest success is running on Broad- a quiet, cordial and homelike environment. 1: Eng 
way ... the smart visitors from other shores . . . is u fortable, with an atmosphere 
people whose appreciation of the best has made aloof from the bustle and confusion that is New 
them leaders . . . choose The Warwick for its York. Many conservative people of standing and 
superb cuisine, its atmosphere, its ready access gentility come here year after year. Hotel War- 
to theaters, shops and Central Park. wick cuisine. 







Accommodations by the day, week, month or year ... For the Summer very special rental arrangements are offered 
LESTER B. SPRAGUE, GENERAL MANAGER 
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tclivee these lovely Federal Fixtures and Lamps in your home 


With the introduction of these new 

Chase Lighting Fixtures, “‘refixturing” 
becomes one of the easiest and most inex- 
pensive improvements you can make. 

If you have wondered why good-looking 
lighting fixtures have been so hard to find, 
or if you have put up with ugly, out-of-date 
fixtures because beautiful ones were unob- 
tainable or too expensive—you will be de- 
lighted with the beauty and low cost of 
Chase Lighting. 

For whatever the style of your home, 
Chase Lighting includes fixtures and lamps 
to harmonize with it. Each fixture and lamp 
has been designed by Lurelle Guild, one of 
America’s foremost artists, and finely made 
of lasting brass by Chase. 

Chase Lighting includes Early English 
fixtures, traditionally finished in iron and 
English bronze, one of which is shown 





Sig iare io 





below. There are also authentic and charm- 
ing Early American sconces, lanterns, chan- 
deliers and lamps; distinctive fixtures and 
lamps styled in the Empire and Directoire 
manner; lovely Georgian fixtures and lamps 
and a complete group of stunning Classic 
Modern fixtures and lamps for homes of 
today. One of the many attractive Classic 
Modern fixtures is shown below. 

In the charming Colonial living room and 
hall above, some of the many Chase Federal 
Fixtures and Lamps are shown. See how 


FREE! Beautiful Period Folders of Chase Fixtures 


Whether you are remodeling, redecorating or building, Chase Fixture 
Folders will be helpful to you. Separate folders for each period. Write 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Dept. B-2, 10 East 40th Street, 


New York, for free copies. Please mention the style of your home. 
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In this beautiful Colonial home: The Richmond ceiling fixture, $35.00; The Jefferson wall bracket, $12.50. In the hall: The Charleston Lantern, $37.50; The Monticello bracket, $20.00. 
Chase Federal Lamps shown: The Arrow Bridge Lamp, $24.50, base only $20.00; The Victory, $16.00, base only $12.50. On the desk: The Constitution, $35.00, base only $20.00. 


much they add to the inviting appearance and 
lighting comfort of this home. 

Very welcome, too, will be the modest 
prices of Chase Lighting. For although in 
design, workmanship and finish Chase fix- 
tures and lamps cannot be surpassed, you 
will find the prices much less than compar- 
able fixtures ever cost before. 

Chase also offers home owners the oppor- 
tunity to refixture conveniently with a 
monthly payment plan—whether you wish 
to do over the lighting of one room or your 
entire home. 

Ask your local Chase Dealer to tell you 
how little refixturing with Chase Lighting 
costs—how easy it is to do, how easily it can 
be paid for. Or write Chase Fixture and 
Lamp Division, Dept. B-2, Chase Tower, 
10 East 40th Street, New York, for free 


Refixturing Finance Plan. 
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avoid higher costs. . 
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BUILDING revival is setting in. The power 
of the Federal Government supports it. 
Financial barriers have been removed. The Now is the time to save money, get 
National Housing Act, now operating under 
President Roosevelt's sponsorship, appropri- 
ates billions to finance home-building and mod- SECURE ENDURING VALUE 
ernizing. Soon the effect of this impetus will 
be seen in every community. Architects will 


Consult your Architect 


the best labor and materials ... 


BS, GREENW] 
section of exch 
\. room, 


become active. Building trades will get employment. A constructed, livable house. He will suggest the latest ap- fisibun. 2-ca 
national demand for building materials and household proved equipment for heating, air conditioning, lighting, 
equipment will result. refrigeration and countless things that enter into the com- 


It will pay you to build your house now before competi- pleted structure; and he will see that they are purchased ; 
tion becomes keen; before the best sites are selected; with economy. His experience will save you much more 4 


before the prices of labor and materials go higher. than his fee by safeguarding you against mistakes and : 


Consult your architect. He will give you reliable advice faulty construction. 


as to site and style of architecture, to meet your particular If you intend to finance your house through your bankers, © 
requirements. He knows how to produce a modern, soundly the architect's judgment will carry weight with them. koa 

: F gracious Geo 
B and shrubber 


Pantry, kitcher 
MS rooms and b 


THE STUYVESANT BUILDING GROUP rite 
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House Beautiful American Architect Town & Country 
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Send for This “WHEN YOU BUILD,” by Benjamin F. Betts, Editor of American Architect. This new free booklet explains what the pros 
Valuable Booklet pective home owner should know about building. It shows how to get the most satisfaction and value when you build. ss 
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IN, CONN. 13% acres. A rare, historic home- No. 222, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 4 acres. Near sound. Rep- No. 202. HEWLETT, L. I. 1 acre. A dignified Colonial resi- 
il att, within commuting distance of New York. Old lica of Villa Farensi in Rome. Formal garden; rock garden and dence, delightful at all seasons; a few minutes drive from the 
sel flooring, Dutch oven, hand-wrought hardware. sweeping terrace. Italian statuary, fountain, and decorations, Flor- ocean. Living room, library, dining room, pantry, kitchen, lava- 
°! clude perennial garden, pool, brook, 3-car garage, stable, entine wrought iron work, in harmony. Spacious rooms include tory, servants’ dining room; 4 master bedrooms, 3 baths, dressing 
Looe and 5-r00m BEAINE PIONIIES. sscrnesicccavetnsncscorssnsaciind $26,500 panelled library, marble floored solarium and music room. $55,000 room ; 2 servants’ rooms and bath. 2-car garage. ..............$45,000 


PREVIEWS’ *FIVE STAR i SCREEN SELECTIONS 


» 





Previews is the only place where you may see to be shown you in the comfortable, convenient 
and compare motion pictures of the cream of t Previews projection rooms at 342 Madison 
the suburban and country homes now available ; nae Avenue. 

in Westchester, Connecticut, Long Island and It is Previews’ job to show impartially—not to 
New Jersey. Here you make your initial selec- | ae sell, There is no charge or obligation to the 
tions from an easy chair, without waste of time ‘.? a purchaser. Brokers are protected. 


i i ing. : : =e ei . 
ot energy in futile house hunting Mail and telephone inquiries are invited, but it 


Yes, there are “bargains” still to be had in . ‘\ \ is best to visit Previews, if you can, and actually 
houses atound New York. Some you wouldn't \ 1 see on the screen the kind of houses that inter- 
want to live in at any price. A few are so at- \\ est you, and their environs. 

tractive and advantageously priced as to pass in | NY * * & 


Previews’ “‘five-star’’ requirements. if \ *Houses selected for filming by Previews must 
\ check as exceptional on 5 counts: 


To date 202 properties have qualified for Pre- 
views showing. These have been photographed * ARCHITECTURE * CONSTRUCTION 
in professional motion pictures and are ready * LOCATION *PRICE %* CONDITION 
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P', GREENWICH, CONN. 2 acres. Gentleman’s home in No. 134. SCARSDALE, N. Y. ¥Y acre. A perfect, authentic Eng- No. 127. BRIGHTWATERS, L. I. .1 acre. An all-year estate 
section of exclusive Greenwich. Near distinguished private lish home. Grounds harmoniously landscaped ; ideally situated for near the shore, with most unusual grounds—bordering lake, with 
. Living room, study, dining room, kitchen, pantry, servants’ the commuter. Living room, library, sun room, dining room, pan- Japanese garden and tea house. Living room, dining room, break- 
foom, lavatory; 6 master bedrooms, 3 baths; 2 servants’ try, kitchen, lavatory ; 4 master bedrooms, 3 baths ; 2 servants’ rooms fast room, pantry, kitchen ; 4 master bedrooms, 3 baths ; 2 servants’ 

bath, 2-car garage with 3 rooms and bath. ........ $55,000 and bath; recreation room in basement. 2-car garage......... $60,000 POO SOE AER; ACRE BARGES spscscecceceinscstinesicecentesaeendasvinss ...$42,500 





a 
‘1, SHORT HILLS, N. J. 1% acres. A delightful home 157. RYE, N. Y. 1% acres. Highly restricted section. No. 206. TENAFLY, N. J. 2 acres. A livable, spacious home, 
Btacious Georgian style, finely situated with abundant Property borders small lake and overlooks famous Apawamis golf convenient to transportation, yet secluded, Grounds include garden, 

B and shrubbery. Living room, study, sun room, dining course. Living room, sun room, dining room, breakfast room, pan- pool, 45 fruit trees. Living room, dining room, breakfast room, 
Pantty, kitchen, lavatory; 6 master bedrooms, 3 baths; 3 try, kitchen, lavatory ; 5 master bedrooms, 4 baths, dressing room ; pantry, kitchen, lavatory, all-year porch; 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 

S rooms and bath ; sewing room. 2-car garage. ........ $45.000 3 servants’ rooms and bath; playroom. 3-car garage....... 100,000 Servant’s room and bath. 2-Car garage. .........cccccccseceseseescneees $27,500 


No. 154. NEW CANAAN, CONN. 5 acres. Roomy, livable ; dis- 
oe JERICHO, L. I. 10% acres. An estate literally made 9 OTHER PREVIEWS SELECTIONS, IN JULY HOUSE & GARDEN tinctive French architecture. Extensively landscaped. Restricted 
‘for the lover of horses. In the heart of the fashionable community. Living room, dining room, breakfast room, pantry, 
Ps afd riding country. Modern house of 12 rooms, 4 baths, kitchen, study; lavatory; 5 master bedrooms, 3 baths; 3 servants’ 
Pat garage. 4 stall stable with groom’s quarters. ....$35,000 rooms and bath. 6-car garage. Caretaker’s cottage $65,000 
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470 PARK AVENUE 
(Corner of 58th Street) 
9-room, 3- and 4-bath apartments with 


southern exposure. 
13 rooms and 3 baths—corner apartment. 


PARK AVENUE 
(Corner of 58th Street) 


Unusually attractive duplex apartments, 
7 rooms and two baths, including 3 
master bedrooms. 

A specially designed 13-room and 5-bath 
corner triplex apartment with a 2-story 
living-room and balcony, huge fireplaces. 


515 PARK AVENUE 
(Corner of 60th Street) 


6 rooms and 3 baths and larger foyer, 
southern exposure. 
Corner apartment of 8 rooms and 3 


baths. 


21 EAST 82nd STREET 


8 and 9 rooms and 3 baths, high ceilings, 
exceptionally large rooms, thoroughly 
modern. 


30 EAST 55th STREET 


9-room and 3-bath apartment, occupying 
the entire floor is available. 

Also a corner apartment of 5 rooms and 
2 baths at a very attractive rental. 


116 EAST 58th STREET 
(Just east of Park Avenue) 
8 rooms and 3 baths. 


36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


3 rooms, bath and completely equipped 
serving pantries, overlooking Central Park. 
Maid service included. 

Also available, 2 rooms, bath and serving 
pantry with southern exposure. 
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all along the Metropolitan periph- 

ery there are signs on the apart- 
ment houses: Electric Refrigeration. 
This is a quaint survival of the mid- 
twenties, when the iceman was a na- 
tional figure, the ice pick standard 
equipment and electric refrigeration a 
luxury rather than a commonplace. 
When you strap on your ground grip- 
pers today to hunt apartments, you 
needn’t even inquire for electric re- 
frigeration. You know it’s there. It’s got 
to be there. It is a sort of comfort which 
needs no talking about. 


GRAND CONCOURSE way and 


This is just one of the things which 
will be uppermost in your pre-October 
dreams. Of course you're moving. 
Everyone is. Temporarily the American 
is a migratory creature and he is a 
canny bargain hunter. The bargains are 
rife in apartments and in houses. 


The first step, unless you have the 
resistance of Carnera and the persist- 
ence of Baer, is to seek out a good 
agent. Your friends will be overflowing 
with names of reputable ones. Place all 
confidence in the man or woman you go 
to. Confidentially, the agent makes com- 
paratively little on his original renting 
contract. It’s renewals that net him real 
profits. For this reason he is eager to 
see that you find the right thing at the 
right price. He wants you to be so snug 
in your corner that two or three years 
from now you will sign on the dotted 
line again with alacrity. 


He knows, far better than you can, 
what the right price is. He knows be- 
cause he has a surveyor’s view of the 
whole market. He knows what is avail- 
able and what rents are being paid and 
where the greatest demand lies. He will 
dive in and do the haggling for you. 
He will see to it, while he is haggling, 
that you get a magnificent range, a 
modern pantry sink, refinished hard- 
wood floors and the most efficient type 
of equipment everywhere. 


When you abandoned your twelve 
room eyrie in 1929, you had of necessity 
to take a six room apartment, rents being 
as they were. Nothing else fitted your 
purse. Now the nine or ten room apart- 
ment has become something of a drug 
on the market and it rents for close to 
what an eight room apartment rents 
for. You might as well haul your sur- 
plus furniture out of the basement store 
room and give up feeling crowded. 


The landlord expects to do more for 
you than he expected to in 1928. Then, 
you will remember, he did you a favor 
if he rented you an eight room Park 
Avenue flat for $6200. He begged you 
to keep the figure dark. You understood 
that it was a great concession. Since 
1931 it’s been a buyer’s market. For half 
$6200, for less than half, you can de- 
mand and get all sorts of attention. 


Fitted closets are an instance in 
point. Once upon a time you had to fly 
off and get a carpenter and a closet 
expert to make a closet useful. Now you 
will often find yourself offered shoe 
racks, hat racks and shirt drawers. 
Every closet has its own electric light 
fixture. There is a mirror door in each 
bedroom. Other things to ask for, which 
you'll generally get, are covered radia- 
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tors, summer screens if the neighbe. 
hood is mosquitoey, awnings, and light 
plugs just where you need them mog, 
Window-cleaning service is supplied }y 
some landlords. Even, and this is the 
exception rather than the rule, auto. 
matic ventilators on occasion. 


New York is noisy. Face the fact anj 
take steps intelligently to save you 
frayed nerves from the din. Ventilators 
help, of course. A few houses are jp. 
sulated against sound. Incidentally, jp. 
sulation helps you keep cool. A delicate 
subject which we approach with trepi. 
dation is the one of plumbing noises 
It is no fun to sign a three years’ lease 
and then find that the lavatory off the 
front hall makes a sound like th 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer lion. Many peo. 
ple are caught off-side on this whole 
matter from innate modesty and shy. 
ness. It’s better to be bold before ren. 
ing than shy afterward. Your only 
solution is a dress-rehearsal alone jn 
the apartment, before you consent eyen 
to read the lease. Tell the superin. 
tendent that you want ten minutes for 
contemplation. He may think you queer, 
but it’s worth it. 


You wouldn’t believe how many good 
and fashionably addressed apartments 
are badly arranged or how tricky it is 
to detect flaws in an empty apartment, 
Keep a wary eye out for plans which 
look ideal but require your maid to 
scuttle across the living room in order 
to answer the bell. It’s awful when 
you're giving a party. It’s even discon. 
certing when you're dozing over the 
Sunday papers in your pajamas. Als, 
see to it that your living room can bk 
screened from the front door so that 
you needn’t be put on the spot by 
gimlet-eyed aunts or bill collectors u- 
less you want to be. 


Park Avenue still exercises its fasci- 
nation. It’s good for a thrill on your 
letterhead when you post a letter to 
Budapest. It’s good for a thrill in the 
movies, which are decidedly toney these 
days. A house like 277 where there isa 
courtyard and cars are barred from it 
after midnight solves the problem of 
Park Avenue’s peculiarly reverberating 
traffic. 277’s bedrooms are on the court, 
more often than not. 277 sends you up 
ravishing Viennese food from the Cril- 
lon when you get irritable at the thought 
of planning meals. 


Side streets in the Sixties are perhaps 
quieter, unless you have bridge trafhe 
routed your way. The river is grand if 
you have no fog horn phobia. It has 
real charm and it’s devastatingly smart 
still, if you care about that. River 
House, than which there is no grander 
in the popular imagination, is sem- 
codperative now and there are eight and 
nine room apartments offered for prices 
which need not make you faint. This is 
well authenticated rumor. We do ne 
know the actual figures but an agetl 
could tell you in a minute. A nine 
room duplex in River House has set 
dreaming over our brandy. The vely 
idea of a duplex is beguiling. And there 
are more and more of them. Considet 
the thrill of having your morning shower 
(chromium fixtures and shower curtalls 
by the management) on one “oor, you! 
scrambled eggs on another. Consl 
the fun of going upstairs to bed. 
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COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOMES 


A Snug Camp House | 
. 





ALL you need is a spot of ground 
and the urge to get away from It 
All. Then up goes your Hodgson 
Camp House in a wink. (It comes 
in sections; just bolt it together.) 
And its solid, sturdy red cedar 


KENNELS 


of vermin-proof red 
cedar, all sizes, $18 
up. Our Catalog 
EDB-8 shows other 
kennels, green- 
houses, birdhouses, _ ; 
everything for the <i 
country place. — 








construction will withstand the ele- 
ments year in and year out. These 
attractive camp houses are just the 
thing for camping in comfort. They 
also serve as extra guest houses on 
many large estates. One, two, three 
or more rooms, with porch or not. 
As low as $150. See them at our 
Boston or New York indoor dis- 


plays. Outdoors at 


Sudbury, Mass. Or write for Cata- 
log CDB-8. E. F. HopGson Co., 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass., or 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HODGSON HOUSES 


Dover and S. 





eoPLANSe 











Before building, call and exami 
of plans and exteriors. | 
‘Six Early American Houses’’ ..$1.06 
Books{ ‘‘Colonial Houses”’ .................. $5.00 
= “Stucco Houses’’ $10.00 
Five to thirty rooms, New England, Geor- 
gian, Tudor, French styles. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street New York 
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617 Paddock Bldg. 


A BOOK FOR HOME 








: <a 
160 designs. An almost unlimited variety of 
designs of moderate cost ‘‘Homes of Today’’ 
with plans, interior and exterior views of 
appealing interest to the home builder. 
Price $2.00. Postage 25c. 
Published by R. L. a Architect 


ton, Mass. 





of COUNTRY 


From Maine to Florida. 


REE CATALOG 


PROPERTY 


Lakeside locations, 


‘COUNTRY AND 
SUBURBAN 


307 Fifth Ave. 






HOUSES’ 


45 Complete 


Plans, exteriors 
dimensions, 
estimates. 
$2.00 postpaid 





Essential ny 7 py oy ald suggestions on Home 
Published by WM_ DEWSNAP, Architect 


New York, N. Y. 











APARTMENTS 








“The Surrey ° 


20 East 76th Street 
New York 


A residential hotel with an exceptional 
environment, excellent clientele, modern 
suites of two, three or more large rooms, 
furnished or unfurnished. Attractive 
rentals, 


RHinelander 4-1690 John S, Martin, Manager 








mountain retreats, salt water and sportsmen’s 
tracts; farms fully equipped and in actual opera- 
tion, all at bargain prices. 

Western Connecticut, the Berkshires, Dutchess 
County; the Pocono Mts., beautiful New Jersey 
hills, adjacent New York State and New Eng- 
land farms described. 

Copy gladly mailed free. 
today to 


E. A. STROUT REALTY AGENCY, Inc. 
255-SD Fourth Ave., New York City 


Just drop a card 








is your home 


for SALE? 


Why not advertise your desirable prop- 
erty to the other readers of HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL—HOME & FIELD. We will 
gladly submit advertising suggestions 
and rates if you will address: Manager 
Real Estate Department, HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD, 
572 Madison Avenue, New York. 




















572 








Perhaps it's a ‘discovery’ . . 
prowling about the countryside. 


what is of greatest value, tell you the facts about them. 


complete and future satisfaction. 
send a list of leading brokers whom we can recommend. Address: 


combined with 


PHOTO BY ROBERT TEBBS 


so, you’re going to 


BUY anouset 


. one that you've happened on while 
As you stand at the foot of the 


walk and run your eye over its facade appraisingly, you are struck 


with the fact that this is the very house you've had in mind for years. 


Well, is it? Outside of the fact that the house in question may have 
an undeniable external charm and the grounds seem spacious and 


well laid out, just what do you know about this ‘find’? 


All of which emphasizes the importance of our constantly repeated 
admonition to consult the announcements of the reliable brokers 


whose advertisements of desirable properties appear in these pages. 


They'll be able to produce not one but several charming estates and 


For, 


that is their business and when you purchase your home through 
brokers of recognized standing and reputation you know that such 
vital details as clear title, physical condition of the buildings, rights 
of way, boundary lines, price and terms will be handled to your 


If you wish, we will be glad to 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME & FIELD 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
























KENN&Ls 
OF a= 
SALMAGUN DI 
HAMILTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MR. & MRS. JUSTIN W. GRIESS, Owners 
White Poodle Puppies 
Black Poodle Puppies 
Grown Stock 





al 
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Ch. Victoria of Salmagundi 


POODLES @ DACHSHUNDE 














COCKER SPANIELS 





CH. The Great My Own 
PUPPIES—FINEST BREEDING 
Leonard J. Buck, Owner 


BLACKSTONE KENNELS 
Great Neck, L. I. Tel. Great Neck 2717 








MERRIEDIP KENNELS 





Old English Sheepdogs 
PINE LANE FARM Gt. Barrington, Mass. 
For Information address 
359 E. SO0th Street, New York City 
Yel.: Wickersham 2-3164 














FREE Write for 

BOOKLET NO. 652 

on the practical re- 

moval of worms in 

Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 











-to- worm treatment. 
‘or vee “booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-$1+H Animal Industry Dept., 
— Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis 


fee mare 
ble. 
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Tho Dea Show 


COCKERS AND WEST HIGHLAND TERRIERS TO THE FORE 


by FREEMAN LLOYD 


Owner: 


HE American-bred cocker spaniels 
| rece more patronage than any 

other of the sporting bench show 
breeds. These dogs are not only beauti- 
ful in appearance but they possess the 
most equable and delightful tempera- 
ment, being affectionate, faithful and 
safe with children. The cocker spaniel 
is the smallest of the shooting or hunt- 
ing spaniels that have remained ap- 
proximately the same type for at least 
five hundred years, this latter, fact being 
proved by the older works of art. The 
name cocker is an abbreviated form of 
woodcock, a long-billed and sometimes 
migratory bird that may be found in 
both hemispheres. Considered suitable 
for hunting woodcocks, the small 
spaniels were described as woodcock 
or ‘cocker spaniels. American cockers 
have been bred in large numbers and 





TAUSKEY 


Champion Windsweep Ladysman, the sensational cocker spaniel. 


Best in show held by American Spaniel Club, New York, 1934. 


Alice A. Dodsworth, Windsweep Kennels, Sharon, Conn. 


AMONG THE FOREMOST cocker spaniel 
enthusiasts is Miss Alice A. Dodsworth, 
whose Windsweep Kennels, at Sharon, 
Conn., are one of the sights of the 
spaniel world. Champion after champion 
has been bred there, and not the least 
of these is the present Champion Wind- 
sweep Ladysman. Whelped March 31, 
1932, he is a son of Red Brucie and 
Ch. Cordova Clara. Among the tri- 
umphs of Ladysman in 1933 and 1934 
have been his sterling performances at 
Greenwich, Conn.; Long Shore, Conn.; 
Storm King Kennel Club, Cornwall, N. 
Y.; Eastern States Exhibition, Camden 
County Kennel Club; Paterson-Engle- 
wood Kennel Club, and Century of 
Progress, Chicago. He was best in show 
at the American Spaniel Club’s show, 
New York City; Newark Kennel Club, 


Newark, N. J.; winner at Middlesex 








22, 23—Erie County Field Dog Club 
Hamburg, N. Y. 





Detroit, Mich, | 
Products.— ' 





arouse keen interest wherever shown. County Kennel Club, Cambridge, Mass. 
coming DOG shows 
AUGUST 
Aug. 4—Lackawanna Kennel Club Aug. 24, 25—Mission Valley Kennel Club 
Scranton, Pa. veriand Park, Kansas 
Aug.5—Eastern MassachusettsBeagleClub | Aug. 25—North Shore Kennel Club 
aryville, Mass. amilton, Mass. 
Aug. |!—Lenox Kennel Club, Lenox, Mass. Aug. 25—Western nentent Sanee yey 
um - ‘ 
Aug. 14, 15, 16—Missouri State Fair aae 
Kennel Club, Sedalia, Mo. Aug. 25, 2—Harbor riety oe rm 
Aug. 18—Rhode Island Kennel Club ‘ : : 
Aug. 25, 26—New Mexico Kennel Club 
Portsmouth, R. | ' 
: Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Aug. 18, 19—Golden heoay hoes noel Aug. 26, 27—Wisconsin Kennel Club 
; . Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Aug. 19—Seattle Cocker Spaniel Club Aug. 28, 29, 30—Capital City Kennel Club 
Seattle, Wash. Columbus, Ohio 
Aug. Aug. 29, 30—State Fair Kennel Club of 


West Allis, Milwaukee, Wisc. 





HOLLYBOURNE KENNELS 
Sealyham Terriers 





High quality puppies and grown stock 
of championship breeding for sale. 
Summer kennels—143 Cedar Avenue, 
West End, N. J. Tel. Long Branch 1930 


Famous Champion sires at stud. 
S. L. Froelich, 500 Sth Avenuo, N. Y. C. 
Tel. LAckawanna 4-7600 


yz 
in Chapels 


“DIET KITCHEN, 
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QUALITY DEALERS 


KEN-| -RATION 


ARTS 


SOLD BY 








DACHSHUNDE 


Smooth and Wire-haired puppies of finest 
American-Bred and Imported stock 
AT STUD 
Cid v. d. Werderhavelstrand. Fee, $50.00 
LAKELANDS KENNELS 


H. H. Sacher Box =54 New Lisbon, N. J. 








FOR SALE 


Golden Labrador Retriever Puppies of 
famous working strain, ten weeks old, 
price fifty dollars and up. 
Apply D. Marshall, 
Marshall Field Estate, 


Huntington, Long Island, New York 








Kalmar 


Great Danes 


You will be proud of 8 
Kalmar Dane. Real Pro- 
tectors and companions. 


NOW. 











Not expensive. Write 


KALMAR 
Great Dane Kennels 
Atlan‘a. Georgia 


a 











2798 Alston Drive, S. E. 


SADDLERY __ 
FREEGWNers 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery! 
Write for free catalog that has sav 
real money for thousands of horsemen. 
Contains hundreds of — bargains 
Imported Saddlery of Super ‘juality. 
76 pages, 250 pictures, 400 items. 
‘little joe” . 5, 
7 S. Howard St., . 
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Wiesenfeld Co., 
Ralt imore, 
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SCOTTISH TERRIERS 





Eng. & Am. Ch. Radical of Rookes 


At Stud—Fee $50.00 


A few choice puppies and 
grown stock offered 


Write for booklet 
Relgalf Kennels, Box 191 


Russel Openshaw, Mgr. 
Milbrook, N. Y.—Phone 185 








WINDSWEEP KENNELS 


Alice A. Dodsworth, Owner 
SHARON, CONNECTICUT 


Breeders and Exhibitors of Highest Class 
COCKER SPANIELS 


A few promising puppies for 
sale at $75.00 and up. 


Dogs in all standard colors at Stud 


Cards on request Telephone Sharon 138 








MUSBRO KENNELS 


~ Training 

School for 

Dobermans, 

i German 

_ Shepherds, 

' Great Danes, 

etc. 

/ BOARDING 

Protection, 

_ Companion- 
_— a ship 

We Import Fully Trained Dogs. 

A fine selection of Wire Fox Terrier, 

Doberman and Schnauzer Puppies 
available. 


CARL MUSER, Owner 
13 Grand Ave., Englewood, N. J. 
Phone Eng. 3-7332 











‘Rhoda eMine Kennels, Reg. 
COCKER SPANIELS 
CHOICE PUPPIES and GROWN STOCK 
for discriminating owners 
MRS. JESSAMINE P. INGRAHAM 
MRS. RHODA M. LE FAVOR 
Owners 
521 Talbot Ave., Ashmont, Mass, 
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West Highland white terrier, Ch 


TAUSKEY 


i Rastus, 


Edger 





made his championship before he was 18 months old. 


Mrs. John G. Winant, Edgerstoune Kennels, Concord, 


THe West HicHLanp terrier’s coat 
must be pearl-white, the eyes dark hazel 
in shade, the nose black. The small, 
erect ears are carried tightly up, ter- 
minating in a sharp point. The hair on 
the ears should be short and velvety to 
the touch. The ears themselves should 
be free from any fringe at the tops. 
Round-pointed and broad ears are ob- 
jectionable, as are ears too heavily cov- 
ered with hair. A distinguished High- 
lander is Champion Edgerstoune Rastus, 
owned by Mrs. John G. Winant, wife 
of the Governor of New Hampshire. 
Rastus was sired by the English and 
American champion, Ray of Rushmoor, 


Owner: 


N. H. 


the dam of Rastus being Champion 
Clint 
championship before he was eighteen 
months old. As a puppy he was ad- 
judged the best of his breed at the 
Newport, R. I., show and continued his 
record at 
February. At the end of May, at the 
Madison, N. J., 
shows, Rastus again won as the best of 
his breed. West Highland white terriers 
make excellent 
terriers, 
Skye terriers, and the West Highland 
white terriers are not very far-removed 
cousins. 


Casserole. Rastus attained his 


New York show last 


the 
and Mineola, L. I.. 


companions. Scottish 


cairn terriers, the Island of 











COCKER SPANIELS 
We offer solid and 
particolor puppies, 
bred for quality 
and disposition, 
FREELAND 
KENNELS 
Owner 
» Mrs. Arruur VoceL 
“| Phone Long Branch 3383 
Leow Ave., W. Long Branch, N. J. 








Sen GREAT DANES 


Quality puppies, show 

and breeding stock, 

reasonably priced. 

Great Danes at stud. 

BOHRER KENNELS 
P. 0. Box = 
Allentown, 

Ph. Allentown . “3609 


Located on Rt, 222 between 
iieatewn, and Weacoaville 











PEKINGESE FOR SALE— 


Son of Tri-International Champion 
Pierrot of Hartlebury—Perfect sleeve 
specimen—8 months, 3 Ibs., Red—$150.00. 
Mrs. Richard S. Quigley 
Orchard Hill Kennels 
Lock Haven, Pa. 











Wire Haired Foxterrier 





Puppies 


by Ch. Gallant Invader of Wildoaks 
and Ch. Crackley Supreme of Wildoaks 
and Ch, Bobbie LDurns of Wildoaks 
Reasonably priced 
T. W. BEVAN 
Relgalf Kennels, Millbrook, N. Y. 
Tel. 185 




















Edgerstoune 
Kennels 


West Highland 
White Terriers 
Puppies usually 
available 
owned by 
Mrs. John G. 
Winant 
Concord, N. H. 











IRISH 
SETTERS 


We are offering 
Duppies from 
championship 
that will 
make excellent 
companions. 


— K. Read, Jr. Owner Wamsutta Kennels 
Seeum & North Dartmouth, Mass. 




















Actually KILLS FLEAS 


instead of merely stupetying 


WHEN you dust your dog or cat with Pulvex, no fleas 
or lice revive to reinfest. In addition to killing all para- 
“flea-proof” your pet so that 
other fleas and lice will stay off for days afterwards. 


Pulvex twice a month and your pet will never be 
bothered by fleas or lice. While deadly to pests, Pulvex is 
harmless to pets, even if swallowed. Non-irritatiag, too! 
Odorless. Protect your dog against the tormeats and 
menace of fleas (they spread tapeworms) and give your 
pet a flea-free summer by Pulvex-ing him regularly. 
At pet shops and drug stores in shaker-top cans. Sold 
ona money-back guarantee, 50c; or direct from William 
Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Cliftoa Ave., Chicago. 


PuLVEX 


KILLS THEM OFF.. AND KEEPS THEM OFF 


sites present, Pulvex will 





them 





—with each can of Pulvex Flea Powder, 
a copy of the famous book “10 Tricks 
to Teach Your Dog.” Learn how simple 
it is to teach your dog those new, novel, 
mysterious stunts with which you and 
your pet can amaze your frionds. 





BLAKEEN KENNELS 


POODLES 
AT STUD 





Int. Ch. Nunsoe Duc de la Ter- 
race. Four Shows in America. Four 
times best non-sporting dog. Best 
in Show, Buffalo, Feb. 24, 25, 1934. 


Exceptional Puppies for sale 


MRS. SHERMAN R. HOYT 
Katonah, N. Y. Telephone 217 








DACHSHUNDE 





CH. FERI-FLOTTENBERG 
A.K.C 393657 
FLLENBERT FARM KENNELS 
Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Bertrand, owners 


R. F. D. No. 1 Greenwich, Conn. 
Tel. Stamford 4-6735 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 








What your dog needs 
is a good trimming! 














—for his health's is sake 
Strip away those dead hairs that cause 
dry, itching skin and shedding. Bring 
out his good points. 

You can do a perfect job with a Du- 
plex Dog Dresser. No “steps” or “goug- 
ing”—instead, a sleek, smooth finish. 

You'll save money, too... up to $5 in 
trimming charges every time! 

A complete outfit, consisting of trim- 
ming chart covering 15 breeds and 
Dresser with 6 blades 
in leather sheath, 
$2.50—Chart shen, 
$1; Dresser, $1.50; 














extra blades, 50¢. 
Return Coupon to Dept. H F-8, Duplex Dog 
Dresser, 192 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 
) fo 
Addres . 
Tox ‘nm Sa it —_ 


Money back if not saustied. 
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Choice grain, richly ripened, is the source of its flavor. is the source of its goodness. And its flavor, smoothnes 
Expert knowledge of mellowing in charred oak, plus 78 and goodness are the sources of its popularity. But le 
years of experience, are the sources of its smoothness. | Golden Wedding tell you its story in its own inimitable 


Golden Wedding is a blend of only whiskey with whiskey. This  way—in a tall glass or a pony—a most pleasing way! 
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VICTORIA set a standard for endurance by 
the length of her reign. Endurance became a virtue, smiled upon. When a 
fair flower of the 1870's married, she set her wedding presents out, bought 
curtains, rugs, china, silver, glass and settled in to a life of domesticity and 
the preservation of these objects. Maids lost their jobs if they broke plates. 
Laundresses who tore linen sheets were soon out of work. When curtains 
= showed signs of fatigue, they were replaced by other curtains as like them 
~ as possible. (Though of course the quality was never quite as fine as when 
I was younger, my dear.) 

You did not feel like a blue dining room in 1871 and a green dining 
room in 1873. If you had a blue dining room, you had a blue dining room 
and that was that. Flightiness was frowned upon. This is a greater difference 
between Victorianism and Today than the difference between antimacassars 
and chromium ornaments. Today you own, with good fortune, a few lovely 
things which you hope to keep forever. But only a few. Around them you 
weave a transitory fabric, not intrinsically valuable, but relying for its ex- 
istence on charm and effect. 





OU are adjudged enterprising, not flighty, if you scrap all but the cen- 

tral theme from year to year. You are frank to admit boredom (as 
Lester Gaba did when he redecorated his apartment in three days, page 38). 
In 1930 your living room was a place which could be cleared rapidly and 
given over to dancing. In 1934 you go mad about politics and make a room 
for conversation. In 1936 it will be something else. Tempora mutantur et 
nos mutamur in illis. 

Netes on the unwinding ribbon of pictures: The cavalcade begins in 
1870. An incomparably ugly bedroom celebrates the supremacy of bour- 
geois taste. Such a room is beyond alteration or amelioration. It had to 
stay just as it was. We are privileged to show it by courtesy of the Memorial 
Art Gallery, Rochester. 

Second, the conquest of the Atlantic. We discover the period room in 
Europe and ship it home in toto. Very beautiful it is, too. But such a room 
does not lend itself to variation. This and the two subsequent photographs 
by Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 

Third, mixing your periods. Combinations are woven together as in the 
room shown, where Mrs. Dodd has used both Victorian and Directoire to 
good effect. 

Finally, modern. A style which is frankly a style, mortal, transitional. 
It is trenchant, strong and simple. But more, it is ready to adjust itself 
gracefully to whatever comes next in the procession. 
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way! Simple, direct, and 





without affectation, 






a style which does 





not lean on the past 





HENRY WAXMAN 


Midsummer luncheon. Serve it under an apple tree. 
Menu: green salad, bien fatigué with Lewis and Con- 
ger’s wooden spoon and fork. Give it a border of 
eggs and tomatoes (salad by the Crillon), settle it 
into a white pottery bowl with broad blue bands and 
serve on matching plates, Carbone. The cructs 
from Gimbel; forks and tray, Hammacher Schlem- 
mer. Crystal glasses, Macy. Linen is from Léron 




















EERRACE 


-AKE to your terraces for 
Tae and September. Do 

not feel bound to spend more 
than your sleeping hours inside 
the house, however perfectly you've 
appointed it. October is a nice 
month for staying in, when you 
can light your first fire and throw 
pine cones into the blaze. But August and September are 
months for moving out and staying out. 

Our special definition of the word terrace does not gee 
with any given in a dictionary. We think of it first as a 
place flat enough so that tables and chairs can stand pat 
on it. Next as a place where there is shade, either from 
overhanging trees or large umbrellas which won't tip over, 
or from a shelter, arbor or tennis house. It also must have a 
breeze and a view. The view may be a far reach of meadow 
and mountain, or a bit of brook, or a pool, or a shady wall 
or rhododendrons. A terrace may be planned, by our defi- 
nition, with an eye to seclusion, or else with the fields 
spreading away from it in all directions. It must be fur- 
nished as a house is furnished, but with furniture which 
does not raise panic in your breast at the sound of rain or 
the flash of lightning. 

There are some of us to whom no amount of ballyhoo 
could endear iron stags on the lawn or iron stable boys with 
scarlet coats. An unfortunate association grew in our minds 
between iron and the out-of-doors. If you’re to have a ter- 
race, this fixation must be erased. Iron furniture is far and 
away the best. It ranges from chairs made all of twisting 
and improbable leaves to slim-legged, austere ones. But all 
of them should have this in common: a firm foundation. 
A solid foot stands nicely on a lawn. A straight and narrow 
one digs into the turf, settles deeper and deeper, crookeder 
and crookeder as the day wears on. 





Move out of your four walls and 
spend August living in the open 


where you ean be cool and lazy 


reOYLiL 


Once you’re convinced of iron, 
it is but a short step to be con- 
vinced of marble. Mr. Sandfort 
of Ysel and Sandfort at Roslyn, 
which house furnished the major- 
ity of the terraces shown here, is 
ardent about marble-topped tables. 
He finds a Neapolitan ice cream 
parlor and buys as many of their tables as he can. The table 
he scraps. The marble top he takes and mounts on a smart 
iron base. 

But if you cannot, at any price, be sold iron or marble, 
get rattan. Only see that it is painted. It needs the clear 
definition of a coat of white to make it arresting and appro- 
priate for out of doors. 

There is a fanatic gardener who has spent eleven sum- 
mers making her garden perfect. She has an assurance of 
color sense that would have done credit to Van Gogh. Her 
nerves are completely shattered if anything goes wrong in 
her garden. If purple pansies open where yellow pansies 
were planned, they are uprooted and delivered to an auto- 
da-fé. Yellow pansies are forced and rushed in like shock 
troops to replace the purple. There is a great lesson to be 
learned from this forceful lady’s tactics. Do not spend 
months and years planning the flowers that grow at the ter- 
race edge and then plunk indoor-colored furniture among 
them. There are very few greens dyed which can be woven 
into the greens of bud and leaf and branch. Of course, there 
are greens if you’re careful. Beware of reds. Even red flow- 
ers are tricky. Red cushions are more so, unless you have a 
shameless peasant love of scarlet, purple petunias to the 
contrary. A clean yellow is a good bet. A clean blue is 
another. The safest way is to confine the color to upholstery, 
and let the more irrevocable coat of paint on the furniture 
itself be a nice chalky white. 


terrace. 


A decorator plans her own 
Mary Howard’s 
hemp and iron chairs at 


a low table on Long Island 





The umbrella rolls into place, is weighted 
to stand like a roly-poly. Sand color out- 
side, water blue inside. Designed by Mrs. 


Robinson, Ysel and Sandfort, Roslyn, L. I. 


Mrs. Robinson’s blue and white caterpillar 
mats on white rattan rests. A white table 
has a blue bakelite top. There is nothing 


in this picture which can’t stand water 


Opposite page: Mrs. William C. Langley 
lunches at her iron and glass table. The 


chairs have round backs, edged with blue 


pads, dripping fringe. By Robert Sandfort 


Mrs. Thomas L. Robinson’s tennis house 
has a semi cle of seats which di- 
vides into three parts. On a white Balkan 


rug is an iron and glass cocktail table 
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There is a special color which we advise only if 
you are an Italophile. It is the color of the walls near 
Stresa. It is the color of one in three of the little 
houses of Bellagio where they climb the hill toward 
the Serbelloni. It is that sun-soaked pink which 
attains its greatest charm when set beside blue water. 


Bridge in the open is a snare and a delusion unless 
you have a still day and a windbreak. Even an un- 
pretentious breeze will flip the dummy off the table 
and strew it across the lawn. Sun glaring on the 
lacquered finish of the playing cards is blinding. 
But if you can coerce circumstances, take along a 
bridge board which anchors the cards, play by play, 
in case the wind shifts to the east. Mrs. Robinson is 
for backgammon beside the swimming pool as being 
less perishable and just as expensive in the long run. 
One of the mats shown is dusty blue on top, white 
beneath; the other, vice versa. The umbrella in the 
picture above them works on a base far too heavy 
to let it tip unexpectedly into the pool or a well-kept 
lawn. You don’t even try to lift it, but roll it about 
from place to place instead. 

Even if you haven’t a fabulous romantic pond like 
Mrs. William C. Langley’s, the téte-a-téte chairs are 
worth while. You won't need much view if there is 
someone divine in the other half of the love seat. 
The table between has an alternative, larger top. 
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TETE-A-TETE CHAIRS BY MRS. WILLIAM C. 











WHITE IRON TASSELS, ITALIAN PINK PILLOWS. YSEL AND SANDFORT 
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GONE! 


by SUZANNE GLEAVES 


HE auction was called for 10:30 at the Old Chapel, 

two miles north of Bedford Village, N. Y. It started 

nearer 11:30. The circus was loading up that morning 
at Stamford and the town, including the auctioneer, had 
turned out to see it off and wish it bon voyage. But by a 
little after ten the fans began drifting in. There were greet- 
ings at the door. Then they went to work. Furniture was 
pulled out of corners and up-ended. Glass was taken from 
the shelves in the windows, where the sun struck through it, 
and fingers run under the bases, to seek out pontil marks. 
A truck pulled up at the door and two boys helped the 
truckman unload a table, a corner cabinet, several beds, 
some prints. These were stacked in corners. The fans dove 
into the heap and looked them over. 

Country auctions are not rare happenings contingent on 
the foreclosure of a mortgage. Mr. Mitchell, who is high 
priest of the auctions in the Greenwich section and parts 
of New York, holds two or three auctions a week. During 
the summer the Mitchell gavel calls his audience to atten- 
tion in the Old Chapel almost every other Saturday and 
frequent Tuesdays. Between times you will hear his voice, 
staccato and rapid as a machine gun, in houses along the 
Post Road and up and down the land, selling, selling, sell- 
ing. Once he goes into action he never stops talking. This 
is his special technique and calls for the wind of a good 
cyclist and a tireless voice. He is a knowledgeable man. 
Many auctioneers are. He tells the absolute truth about his 
wares. (This cannot be said of all auctioneers.) He says 
“old glass” or “copy of old glass” with equal enthusiasm 
and equal frankness. For this reason buyers become faithful 








Turn in at the auctioneer’s sign, to the Old Cha- 
pel. You sit in pews while the sale goes on. Glass 
and lamps at the left. The quilt brought $9.50 

















Auctions are the sport of the 


countryside whether you go to 


buy or not... Usually you buy 


followers. He knows them by name, makes cross references 
to things they’ve bought at former sales and twits them 
gently from time to time. This delights them. 

The legendary days are gone when you, lone connoisseur 
among a crowd of farmers, could pick up treasure beyond 
price for a few dollars. There followed an era when prices 
for anything good were too high. People became convinced 
that almost all auction offerings were magnificent and unap- 
preciated and so lost their heads badly. Now prices have 
settled to a jog-trot. Buyers budget their auction money, 
spend so much a month and buy with care. Things are rea- 
sonable, generally less than what you'd pay in shops. But 
the percentage of errors that even the keenest are subject 
to equalizes the final outlay. There is a famous jade col- 
lector in London who has a special cabinet sacred to pieces 
of what he calls the Stung period. He is devoted to these, 
as well he may be. They are his most expensive pieces. 

Women frequently collect glass. There is a lot of good 
glass offered, some blown, more pressed. The blown has 
become so scarce that the little souvenirs they use to blow 
you while you waited at Hubert’s Museum bring several 
dollars. In their day they cost just one dime. But the art 
is disappearing now. It is fun to settle on one pattern and 
collect it, piece by piece. Or, as a politician in Bergen 
County does, collect one thing. He has an exhaustive col- 
lection of celery holders. 


ENERAL auction advice is: look for things by native 
craftsmen. Buy pine and maple furniture. This was the 
wood of the farm. It was beautifully handled, with an eye 
to utility. If you are addicted to mahogany, face the fact 
that to be good it must be expensive. But if it’s the lure of 
the bargain that makes you an auction lover, stick to the 
simpler things. 

Be on the lookout for camphor wood chests. They are 
American history. Seventy-five years ago every sea captain 
came back from China with his sea kit stowed in one. 
While he was in China he was likely to buy Lowestoft. He 
gave the native a motto or a picture to put on his tea set. 
You will find Washington, accurately reproduced, but with 
almond-shaped eyes. That is how you will recognize Chinese 
Lowestoft at an auction. 

A finger points toward pewter if you have a country 
house. American pewter is more desirable than the im- 
ported. You recognize it by the way your finger slips over 
the surface. There is more sand in the alloy of the native. 
Your finger will not slip readily. A few tries teach you. 

Very good prints come up for sale. Currier and Ives are 
the classics. These are simple to identify. The workmanship 
has finesse and the colors are unaffected and cheerful. 
Imitations are invariably crude. It’s got to a point now 
where saying you bought a print at an auction and isn’t it 
a love will not get by. If it’s not a good print, your friends 


will shake their heads and mourn at the madness which 
possesses you. As half the fun of the auction is boasting of 
your acumen, this is undesirable. A final, obvious reminder 
is that if you go auctioning for pleasure, the pleasure will 
be greater and less involved if you get pieces you can pile 
right into your car and take along with you. 

The auction in Bedford where the photographs were taken 
opened energetically with Mr. Mitchell brandishing a pair 
of brass candlesticks which he sold for $1.75 apiece. They 
were followed by lovely green dishes “like Lowestoft.” A 
good pewter teapot brought $5. A cherry sewing table 
made $12. The opening rounds were interspersed with “Let’s 
get out of the department store basement,” “Cut glass is 
coming back,” “You'll be sorry if you don’t get this.”” And 
like a refrain his insinuating “You'll be sorry!” was turned 
on men and women who gave up the field to a rival. 


E SOLD a high chair for $3, a Victorian chair for $2.75, 

a mahogany victrola with two books of records for a 

dollar. A record, music by Schubert, was played by way of 

evidence. The woman who got it was urged thereafter to 
bid on various things “to go with your victrola.” 

During the morning the ladies of the Presbyterian Church 
of Bedford on the green arrived with buckets of iced coffee 
and sandwiches and hot dogs and other food. People wander 
about a great deal at auctions. Toward noon they wandered 
in the direction of food. You bought your lunch and came 
back to your pew and sat happily bidding and eating. 
There was a short recess at noon. And afterward the ladies 
came round with home-made ice cream in Lily cups, and 
so the afternoon wore on. There began to be a hypnotism 
about Mr. Mitchell’s voice. He sold kerosene lamps and a 
model of the Santa Maria which had been in a Broadway 
play set, and a gun and a Sandwich glass castor and a chair 
which, as he said, showed several periods. He sold a Baxter 
print of New York’s Crystal Palace and a bundle of Vic- 
torian rose gilt valances. He sold a fifty-year-old print of 
the City Hall (the headache of New York, he called it) 
and some blue South Jersey vases. He sold a picture of 
Lincoln with Lincoln’s and Seward’s autographs for $24. 
Hooked rugs, in beautiful condition, brought good prices. 
He sold a schoolmaster’s desk and a school bell and a 
cow bell and a miniature four-poster. 

Mr. Mitchell did not falter. His voice went on and on. 
He had ice cream and stopped to tell us that his father had 
been an auctioneer before him and that all you did was 
learn to use your voice right (Continued on page 70) 


The table coming off the truck, opposite, 


found a buyer to take it home (below) 
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JUST A PULL AND IT'S FULLY 


HAVEN FOR UNEXPECTED GUEST 
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MIS-EN-SCENE FOR A RECAMIER 


" Dinner out of town... the last 


| train missed ... your hostess 


puts you up for the night A : 
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NIGHT A BED 


BY DAY A COUCH, BY 


T’S happened to all of us. A train missed. A sudden, 
terrifying thunderstorm. A flat tire. You have to stay the 
night and your hostess knocks up a bed in the living room 

or the sewing room or her own dressing room. It is bitter 
to have to shrink, Procrustean, to a five-foot sofa. It’s hor- 
rible to stagger stiffly up in the morning with three deep 
creases across your back where three cushions have left 
their mark. 

Day beds undoubtedly first saw the light through a 
Greenwich Village studio skylight. They were very ugly, 
neither convincing couches nor comfortable beds. The pres- 
ent ilk is not related to these. Isabel M. Croce designed the 
four on these pages for the Superior Bedding Company of 
Chicago and New York. If you never used them as beds at 
all, they would still be smart couches. Give a pull and 
they are wide enough to give Max Baer a sound night’s 
sleep. As mysterious as the metamorphosis of a Pullman. 

At the upper left is one which would do a small, or for 
the matter of that, a large living room proud. It is white 
Moleather, with diagonal Moleather welting on the gray 


cushions and mattress. Arms are studded with black nails. 
Below it, a second double-life couch could be put any- 
where but would be an inspiration for a small boy’s room. 
It is gray terry cloth, welted with flamingo terry cloth. The 
wood you see at the ends of the arms and in the base is 
lacquered black. It has two individual inner spring mat- 
tresses when it is extended to its full width. These two beds 
and the settings they find themselves in are from Gimbel. 

The Récamier would have liked lounging on the brown 
moire couch above. It is feminine and French, piped and 
fringed with white. Put it in a dressing 
sitting room given to family informalities. It is a new thing 
to find one of these dual nature couches with a back. Defies 
detection and still it becomes a bed at the drop of a hat. 
From Altman. 

For a tiny bedroom which must also be used by day, 
a sewing room if your house boasts such a thing, a Victorian 


room or a small 


for 


corner centers round a golden brown rep silk couch with 
furry white binding and a white fringe. It is shown above 
with a screen at its end. Bloomingdale. 
















» aie wey AST no scorn on the canary. 
7 - Bi Besides being a joy to the 


very young and a consola- 
tion to the very old, he has started 
/ many a bird fancier to fancying. 
‘ Aviculture is what you begin to 
ot call it after you have passed 
through the canary stage, and avi- 
culture, much practiced abroad, is definitely on the increase 
in this country. It’s an entertaining hobby, and not particu- 
larly expensive until you begin collecting the rareties. 
There is a vast variety of birds to choose from in the pet 
stores; you need have no qualms about confining the poor 
wild creatures in cages. Being regularly fed and sheltered 
from the elements, the caged bird will outlive his free 
brother. He will at last come to a quiet end, full of years, 
rather than being savagely done in by bigger birds or by 
animals. Birds appreciate this. They often come back 
when they’ve inadvertently escaped. They like being taken 
care of. 

But this doesn’t mean that your birds will thrive in any 
sort of cage and with any sort of treatment. First principles 
of aviculture which every beginner should learn include 
these: Always keep a bird in a cage big enough so it gets 
exercise. Don’t put the perches one above the other. Food 
and water receptacles of glass and porcelain should be large 
enough to hold a day’s supply of food. Everything should 
be kept scrupulously clean. Don’t set the cage in drafts, 
which injure birds more than cold. Keep the cage against 
the wall of the room, about five feet above the ground. 


TART your career with a bird which is hardy and thrives 
S on food easy to prepare. Decide first of all whether you 
want beauty of coloring or beauty of song; they don’t 
usually go together. Then begin looking over the possi- 
bilities. There are three main types of cage birds, divided 
according to their habits of diet: the seed-eaters, the insecti- 
vorous, and the frugivorous. The seed eater has a hard bill 
with a sharp edge for cracking grains, and these birds are 
the best for the amateur to begin with. Of the lot, the Euro- 
pean finches are the hardiest and may always be found on 
the market. The European Goldfinch is probably the pret- 
tiest, a little smaller than a canary, with a crimson blaze 
across the face, a black crown and black on the back of his 
head, and cheeks that are snowy white. His wings are 
blue-black with a band of bright golden yellow 
across the middle. The rest of his body is a grayish 
copper. His song is exuberant, and he will breed 
readily in a cage with a hen-canary. The young are 
called mules and sing happily in the cage. Their 


mixed with the varied wild note of the goldfinch. 
Goldfinches and mules can be bought in any bird 












































song is the continued tune that canaries have, but ~~ 


by POMPEO M. MARESI 


shop and cost comparatively little. They eat a mixture of 
seeds, containing thistle, canary, rape and maw seed. 

The European Bullfinch, also common, is a bit larger 
than a canary. His head, face, wings and tail are a glossy 
blue-black, his back is blue ash-gray, and his cheeks, neck 
and breast are a bright salmon red. The hen is much duller 
in color and has a brown breast instead of red. The prin- 
cipal accomplishment of these birds is that they can be 
taught to whistle entire tunes. For years the Germans have 
been training them, and birds can be found that know two 
or three entire and recognizable songs. This makes them 
expensive, however, and a good triple-tune bird may bring 
as much as $120. But this somewhat staggering price repays 
the wearisome process of teaching. (Continued on page 71) 
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Blue and white cage. Altman. 
Screen, Saks-Fifth Avenue 
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White cage, Blanche Falls Storrs. Screen, Macy 


Crystal and chromium, James Pendleton 








Vin Sowa 


by BARBARA TRIGG BROWN 


N THE very name of Alexandria there is the sound of 
dignity and circumstance as well as an echo of old 
Greece. Historically the city is closely linked to Colonial 

America at the height of an era. It is not at all surprising, 
then, to find a house of such serene and classic pattern in 
this one-time capital of Virginia. That it was not always a 
home, but began as a lyceum dedicated to public enlighten- 
ment by one Benjamin Hallowell, benefactor, a century ago 
is not surprising either. For there is a universal air of hos- 
pitality about the public buildings of the old South, as there 
is an atmosphere of ceremony about the homes. 

The present owners of this house, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh 

Holmes McGuire, both bred to the traditions of the South, 
have kept all the dignity of the Grecian portico, the fluted 


Doric columns, the formal entrance; they have enhanced the 
graciousness which befits a home and given color and 
warmth to the superb architecture of the interior. The photo- 
graphs on these pages reveal a perfection of design and 
ample scale which, for some reason or other, only time, on 
the heels of expert craftsmanship, can ever make so com- 
plete. Cornices, paneling, door trim, mantels appear in 
always varying forms but never varying harmony. Obviously 
much of this final result is attributable to restoration. But 
it was restoration in the truest sense rather than mere re- 
modeling. Most of the various pieces are at least as old as 
the house; many of them were family heirlooms, all of them 
individually distinguished. The charm of such a house as 
this makes brash moderns look to their streamlined laurels. 





The perfection of the wood- 
work throughout the house is 
nowhere better typified than 
in the drawing room, at left. 
The fireplace wall is painted 
in ivory; the other walls are 


mocha with a decorated dado 


Large and formal in its pro- 





portions, the library, below, 
on the second floor is made 
hospitable by the many books, 
the comfortably disposed furn- 
iture and the soft green walls, 


which echo classic inspiration 


Warming the serene architecture of 
the dining room, opposite, are an- 
cestral portraitsof theowner’sfam- 
ily, an original Sheraton table and 
Heppelwhite sideboard and chairs. 
Fine Georgian green tones the walls. 
The trim, cornice and ceiling are 
ivory; the rug is green. Copper is 
balanced by green in the draperies 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON 


Of all the colonies, Virginia is the one to take most 
kindly to pure classical architecture such as this ex- 
ample at Alexandria. Originally a lyceum, it is now 


owned by Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Holmes McGuire, who have 
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made it rich in Southern feeling. The facade is at left 
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The entrance, on each side of which the owner has 


sculptured a favorite dog, leads to a balcony over- 
looking the studio. Walls are concrete blocks with 


white stucco finish; doors and rails, jade green 
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Studio for a sculptress, Amy 
Peabody, designed by Eleanor 
Raymond, architect, who uses 


new materials in new ways 


by ETHEL B. POWER 


SAW the studio first in the late afternoon of a day in 

May. The sun was full of golden lights which made its 

clean-cut, newly finished white walls seem even more in- 
tensely white. Unfolding leaf buds of the trees surrounding 
it made a delicate tracery of thin branches on its smooth 
plaster walls. And these walls, ending abruptly without cor- 
nice or visible roof, proclaimed a building very different 
from the neighboring farm houses. 

It is designed as a studio for a sculptor. Not a playhouse 
nor a hobby house for one who makes sculpture an avoca- 





tion, but as a place for serious work. Every part of the 
building reflects this purpose. A study of the plan will show 
that its projections, set-backs, changes in roof line are no 
mere whim of modern design but thoroughly utilitarian ex- 
pressions, combined with order and balance into a pattern. 

The studio is built into a low hill amid a grove of young 
oaks, cedars and birch. The walls are of cinder concrete 
blocks, light to handle, easy to lay up. This material is 
inexpensive, it has insulating properties and is fireproof. 
In a countryside where brush fires are a menace it answers 
the requirement of safety, a condition that is further met 
by a tar and gravel roof and steel sash. 

There are but three main rooms, the workshop, the studio 
itself and the sitting room with its bath. The workshop is 
entered by a large overhead door, spacious enough for 
trucks. It has a concrete floor and all the necessary equip- 
ment for casting, together with cupboards and closets for 
storing clay and models. Opening from this, also by a door 
made large for large figures, is the studio, two stories high. 
But the main and pedestrian door to the studio makes a 
more dramatic entrance, for it opens onto a balcony which 
overlooks the room and communicates with it by a curving 


The stairway, with stucco parapet, 
curves down to a two-story studio 
with three one-story alcoves that 
can be separated by curtains for 
small-scale work and exhibitions. 
A long, sloping skylight and six 
large ceiling lamps provide prop- 
er light. The large walls, mainly 
unbroken, are greenish-gray stucco, 
which seems to shift its color in 
different lights. The ceiling is 
acoustical plaster; floor, bright 
blue linoleum. The steel beam for 
block and tackle to lift heavy 
figures, the light fixtures, long 
window frame andsitting room door 
are accented in pomegranate red. 
Humiidified heat enters through the 
decorative grilles. A large door 


opens into the efficient workshop 
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HEATER RM. 


SHOP STUDIO 
HALL 


Lav. 


THE FIRST FLOOR 


For the overmantel in the sitting room the 
owner worked out an original decoration with 
sees aluminum of different colors, cut in narrow 
strips and set into the plaster. The theme 
suggests her chief pastime. The rounding cup- 


a bik boards of dull chrome on each side of the 


SITTING * 
ROOM » 


: 


“ fireplace hold tea things; built-in seats at 
UPPER PART OF the windows are covered with specially woven 
STUDIO ’ olive-green material. Blue linoleum covers 

: f the floor; the walls are light gray-blue and 


TERRACE 


BALCONY 


s yellow; there are accents of red and a sprin- 

ete kling of black and white. The hangings are of 

iste: chartreuse yellow and lavender-blue bourette. 

eee The red and yellow bathroom has a rounded 

THE SECOND FLOOR wall on one side. Rachel C. Raymond and 


Edith Kingsbury decorated this modern studio 








stairway following a well-rounded wall. The sitting room 
also opens from this balcony. Worthy of note at this en- 
trance are the two sculptured dogs which occupy places at 
the head of the balustraded steps, modeled by the owner 
after two favorites, an English coach dog and a cocker 
spaniel. Over the door is a design in relief based on the 
family coat of arms. For those who contend that modern 
is unsympathetic to ornament of any kind, the perfect har- 
mony of the result gives answer. 

The building is not only outwardly practical; in its in- 
ward functioning it is thoroughly efficient. It is heated by 
a forced warm air system and in the studio this warm air 


comes out through a long narrow grille over the alcoves 
and through the lighting fixtures in the ceiling of these 
alcoves. It returns through registers in the corners of the 
rooms to an air space under the (Continued on page 66) 



























HE rings of Saturn in the corner are not terres- 
E law but floral. They are white pottery troughs. 
Suggested to go on a garden table which has an 
umbrella through the center. Pitt Petri. . . . Above, 
a wooden tray hollowed out like an Indian canoe 
has three serving dishes. One for cold duck, one 
for stuffed tomatoes, one for cold slaw. Or plan 
your own. Lewis and Conger. The straw mats come 
from the Virgin Islands. Macy. . . . Send Minnie 
around after swimming with a canvas and rope 
wood carrier. Lewis and Conger. You see her on the 
left. She collects bathing suits, then hangs them 
on the line to dry. . . . Lower corner: James Am- 
ster’s table flottante. It is wood and cork, painted 
red and white, and you anchor it or leave it free 
to float across the pool. Positively will not sink. 
Also good as a shore table. Bergdorf-Goodman. ... 
Below, a small cabafia, bath house or playhouse. 
Like a sentry box, open on one side. Childhood. 
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HE chromium and glass bowl is for shaved ice, cracked 
ios ice cubes. Use it for caviar if you're in funds. 
Designed by Helen Hughes Dulany. Alice Marks. A glass 
plate and a glass serving spoon. Hammacher, Schlemmer. 
. .. The botanical piece at the right is frosted crystal, meant 
as pure decoration. It looks just as nice and is seriously 
useful if you stick cigarettes into it like porcupine quills. 
Blue cellophane mats have cloudy white fringe. Altman. 
. . . Have your initials on your wooden tray from Macy. 
Ample cocktail glasses come from Hammacher, Schlemmer. 
Rena Rosenthal goes marine, makes cocktail napkins in 
aquatic shapes. . . . Because no one ever has enough closet 
room, we commend to you the old-fashioned storage trunk. 
But only when it is covered with brilliant Chinese paper 
and has brass handles and a brass lock like a seaman’s 
chest. Altman. . . . The window in the lower right-hand 
corner has pearly white wire gates interspersed with flower 
pots. They double the charm of any known view. Aber- 
crombie and Fitch install them at a moment’s notice. 
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The carefree lady, on the left, 

has just let fly. Her arrow is ‘\ 
about to miss a wooden duck. If MY 
i iibteesue 
over from shock. The arrow has 

a rubber cap on the end, is 

harmless if you must play Wil- 

liam Tell. By F. A. O. Schwarz. 
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BEFORE: Lester Gaba, wizard soap sculptor, 
lived in a New York apartment whose walls 
he had painted a twilight blue. It was packed 
with beloved old things, bought on Sixth 
Avenue, Third Avenue, and in Hannibal, 
Mo. The result, inevitably, was Victorian, 
though his miniatures were soap and many 
of his objects the fruit of a Mexican tour. 
In the window below you see a table set 
for breakfast, two covers. Appropriately, the 
strawberries sous cloche are presided over 
by ruby glass bottles and daisies. 

Here Mr. Gaba lived peacefully until one 
day just after the apartment had been photo- 
graphed for this magazine. Then Venetian 
gondoliers and a white-painted door began 

jto get on his nerves. He even became bored 
with his white cat, Ella. This was on a Mon- 


day. Wednesday morning the painters ar- 
rived. Friday the results shown opposite were 
accomplished. On Saturday morning House 
BEAUTIFUL set up its cameras for the second 
time to show you what happened in three days. 
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BEFORE AFTER 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EMELIE DANIELSON 


AFTER: The pictures on this page are what 
we got when we came back to photograph 
Mr. Gaba’s apartment the second time. A 
dark ceiling and light walls had replaced 
the dark walls and light ceiling. A deep 
divan, the most expensive item in the ren- 
aissance, set the color scheme of the room. 
It is bamboo yellow, cauliflower white, has 
rich, clean brown stripes. The walls, then, 
are cauliflower white, curtain rod and chair 
seats bamboo yellow, ceiling brown. Small, 
sentimental rugs with hearts and harts on 
them are dispersed and in their place is a 


large white rag rug. Where once the daisies 


nodded gently, an angel stands guard with 
a spear of white blossoms instead of a 
sword. But the chief difference is that the 
room has become discreet and restful and 
unified. It does not break into small groups. 
It has spread and grown and still is all of 
a piece. It has become a background rather 
than a foreground. It is a room for quiet 
talk and for quiet reading. Ella, the white 
cat, is for sale. 
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Typical bits: the knotted pat- 
terns made with privet or box, inclosed with flowered borders and hedges. Facing the house, an open terrace. Beyond, an alley of trees 


An Elizabethan garden which may be reproduced as a whole or parts of it adapted to a smaller area. 
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and decoration was in full swing 

before it occurred to gardeners 
that the same possibilities might be carried out of doors. 
Properly enough, in the days when everyone was building 
Colonial houses or reclaiming old ones, the Colonial garden 
was reborn and planted with materials known to grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers in the eighteen hundreds. 
Inspired by this example, owners of timbered cottages and 
brick houses have come to look askance at mere peony bor- 
ders and phlox or iris clumps. The antique flavor is strong 
upon them and they are building gardens in the fashion of 
Elizabeth. 

Some of the more romantic call them Shakespeare gar- 
dens, and it is easy to use this writer as a source of horti- 
cultural knowledge. He never missed a trick in remember- 
ing what he saw or heard. Not only does he list the flowers 
that grew in England in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but indicates the manner in which they were used. He 
tells of plants common in the gardens and on the hillsides 
of the country in Queen Elizabeth’s day. He touches on 
both the small and simple corners as well as the formality 
of castle grounds and manor houses, and formulates the 


HE “period” flair in architecture 
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by MRS. JAY CLARK, JR. 
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DRAWING BY ALLEN SAALBURG 
























requirements necessary for the ac- 
ceptable garden plot. It is inclosed as 
was Perdita’s; it is a pleasure spot to 
stroll and sit and live in, as did Portia; and it grows nose- 
gays and herbs for strewing to make the rooms gay and 
fragrant as in the “Taming of the Shrew.” As for designs 
and accessories, the pages of the plays are so full of allu- 
sions that the garden maker has only to choose those most 
suitable for his own uses. 

Also the duplicator of a sixteenth century garden has 
the satisfaction of starting at scratch, for while the earlier 
Tudor gardens were pleasant outdoor living quarters with 
various inclosed compartments, mixtures of vegetables, 
flowering plants, orchards and herberies, the flower garden 
proper only began in Elizabeth’s reign. It started with the 
explorers’ return and the immigration to England of French 
Huguenots who brought in their baggage many “outlandish” 
plants, a designation applied to distinguish them from the 
native flower material of Britain. 

This was the time when the gardens of humble folk 
rapidly took the style and shape which has become the 
cottage garden of today, despair of imitators and the envy 
of every alien passer-by. In these (Continued on page 68) 
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Fair rewards which you can 


put to practical uses after you 


bring them home in triumph 
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wane. Now if you win, you win to some purpose. To 

the victor belong spoils which he can really show off 
about. They are useful around the house. They keep the 
memory of his prowess alive day by day. 

The great cup in the upper left-hand corner is yours if 
you play good enough tennis at the Newport Casino Chal- 
lenge Cup tournament. Celebrate by filling it with Fish 
House punch. Or, as they do in the South, with mint julep, 
so that the top is a bed of mint sprigs. Then pass it from 
hand to hand. We show it through the courtesy of Howard 
and Company. 

Another cup, at its right, is impressive when it’s handed 
to you. Later, in that sentimental replete moment of coffee 
and brandy, its secret is revealed: a rack for cigars inside. 
A very pretty moment furnished by Abercrombie and Fitch. 

Below, rewards for the thirsty. A pitcher and round tray, 
Wallace; an ice bucket and runner tray, Gorham. Plenty of 
room for engraving a full record of your achievements. 
Glasses, Hammacher, Schlemmer. The modern shaker, In- 
ternational Silver, and a canapé tray which folds up for 
putting away, Abercrombie and Fitch. 

Paul Revere bowls, historically perfect for horse races, 
from salad dressing to punch sizes. Three are from Watson; 
the fourth, which is hammered and makes a little pond for 
the waterlilies, International Silver. 

Platters and plates you can win. An oval meat platter, 
Gorham; a bacon dish with boar heads for handles, a fluted 
cold cuts and salad platter and a shell-like, oblong canapé 
dish, Reed and Barton. The open vegetable dish, Interna- 
tional Silver. 

To smoke: a long, long silver cigarette case, Abercrombie 
and Fitch, and a cigarette box, International Silver. Four 
place card holders, Rogers, Lunt and Bowlen. 


Fe white elephant trophy of another day is on the 














































ON 


WEEK-END 


HEN you have driven for miles along the beach at 

Southhampton and East Hampton perhaps your 

eye becomes accustomed to Italian villas, French 
chateaux, English cottages, and nineteenth century Amer- 
ican pagodas. Therefore it may be somewhat of a shock to 
reach a strip of beach on Mecox Bay near Bridgehampton, 
where several miles of ocean front are still undeveloped, 
and find a queer little box of rectangular design sticking 
into the side of a dune. Yet with an ocean and a bay, 
marshes and dune, plus a house designed by Lansing C. 


THE DUNES 


Holden you can make much of summer and spring and 
autumn week-ends. 

All this doesn’t, however, tell why I built that kind of 
house. To begin with I need a house which will meet the 
changing needs involved in the requirements of a nearly 
grown-up daughter and two not nearly grown-up twin sons. 
The house must take care of guests who come for the week- 
end or guests who come for the day for sea bathing. I also 
want a house in which I can work and live in solitude 
when I feel like it—even to the (Continued on page 66) 
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On the dunes at Bridgehampton, Long Island, Lansing Because the house is built upon a 
C. Holden designed this beach house for Frances T. slope both floors are ground floors. 
Miller. Two views of the living room, above. At top, They call it “The Sand Box,” and 
the southwest corner presents a solid wall of glass the owner herself writes about it 





WEEK-END ON A BROOK 


HERE are still old houses waiting to be found, remod- 

eled, enlarged and made into delightful spots for week- 

end or year-round living. Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Law- 
rence found this one in Smithtown, Long Island. One side of 
it faced a lake which is really the mouth of the Nissequogue 
River; the other looked down upon a pleasant brook. The 
house itself was small but sturdy, a century-old veteran if 
not a Colonial aristocrat. Decidedly, a place with possibili- 
ties. As it stood, it comprised the center portion of the 
building which appears in the large photograph above. 


Arthur C. Holden of Holden, McLaughlin & Associates, was 
called in to decide how it could best be enlarged. He planned 
the two wings, and prescribed the flagstone terrace to pull 
the two lines of the house together. He also solved the 
engineering problem of a waterproof cellar for the new wing 
just above, for there was a constant danger there of seepage. 
In the cellar was installed an efficient heating system which 
makes the house habitable for year-round week-ending. 
“The Old Mill House,” its owners call it, following a 
legend that it was originally the (Continued on page 70) 
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Exteriors of the old Mill House 
on the opposite page show, top, 
the original portion in the cen- 


ter with new wings extending the 


dimensions in a right angle. The 


house is a hundred years old and 
faces a lake on one side, a brook 
on the other. On this page, two 
views of the living room showing 
the beamed ceiling, the new bay 
window, an old fireplace. Floors 
have been left in their original 
wide boards, overlaid by a sum- 
mer rug. The dining room below 
was once the living room. Chairs 
are maple and consoles go at each 
end of the table to extend it. In 
winter, an efficient oil burner 
makes the house habitable when 
the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


C. Lawrence, decide to week-end 





Seven views of Mrs. Fox’s own 
garden illustrate her descrip- 


tion of its planting and growth 


First, the formal garden, right, 
where succession of bloom keeps 


the beds in flower spring to fall 


Just above, the birch walk lead- 
ing from the fragrant garden, 
bordered in low-growing plants 


Beside it, a pool in the formal 
garden tiled in gay colors sub- 


dued by green of ivy and trees 


Below, the swimming pool is set 
into a grass area bordered by a 


stone wall and English hawthorn 


The steps leading to the pool 
are kept gay and interesting with 


a variety of plants in bright pots 
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A GARDENER COME 


Or AGE 


by HELEN MORGENTHAU FOX 


have noticed that gardeners, like bees, caterpillars and 

beetles, go through distinct stages, as they are trans- 
formed slowly from beginners to experts. The first phase 
is that of filling the garden with showy and easily grown 
annuals, tubers and bulbs. The next is competitive and con- 
sists in having a longer season of bloom than one’s neigh- 
bor. There are other phases in this metamorphosis before 
the adult stage is reached and when this last is attained the 
gardener becomes a specialist and concentrates either on cer- 
tain types of gardening, or limits himself to growing the 
members of three or four plant families or classifications. 
Without undue conceit, I think I may admit that I have 
reached adulthood in gardening. At any rate, whether I have 
or not, I specialize in lilies, herbs, species tulips, native 
American plants and to a certain extent in shrubs. 

The soil on our hill-top is clay, so hard that pickaxes had 
to be used to excavate for the gardens. Even though moun- 
tains of manure and top soil have been carted up and mixed 
with it, the plants which require a cool moist soil have to be 
mulched with rotted leaves all summer. I have found that 
our soil and exposure agree perfectly with most of the bulbs, 
such as the tulips, muscari, scillas, crocus and others; with 
iris, phlox, roses, chrysanthemums; with all of the herbs 
and with most of the trees and shrubs. Evergreens do espe- 
cially well for us. If I were a wise gardener and could prac- 
tice self-restraint, I would concentrate on these groups and 
have a lush garden composed entirely of healthy, vigorous 
plants. My days would be peaceful and my nights would 
not be haunted by visions of sprays, bugs, aphids and borers. 


bre my quarter century or more of gardening I 


A view across the formal garden shows the 
beds and the entrances arched in cool green 





For healthy plants seldom become ill. But, since all my gam- 
bling and adventuring are confined to the garden, it takes 
the form of trying out new plants from the farthermost ends 
of the earth and distant parts of America and trying to estab- 
lish them in my own garden, when often it is quite against 
their habits and temperament to fit into my environment. Of 
course, this brings me failures, but the fun of my successes 
offsets the disappointments. The difficult plants, so far, have 
been the azaleas, rhododendrons, primulas and lilies. 


O THE west of the house is our first garden. It has a field 
[ee wall and the beds are laid out in formal design. 
There are no flowers here until the Darwin and cottage tulips 
come in May and nothing after the Michaelmas daisies and 
heleniums in the fall. Meanwhile the four beds within the 
outer border have opened their roses. In the center | keep 
trying to have a tapis fleuri of mixed, dainty varieties of 
annuals, so far in vain, for the stiff clay soil bakes the tenu- 
ous rootlets of plants which are set out the end of May. 
Outside the walls of this garden a shrubbery continues and 
widens the borders and carries the eye up to the trees be- 
yond, which inclose the whole picture. Too many gardeners, 
in my opinion, concentrate on their rocks and beds and do 
not lay enough stress on the shrubs and trees; we have tried 
to avoid this. This shrubbery is composed of conventional 
old stand-bys, such as judas trees, pink and white dogwoods, 
amelanchiers, beauty bush, pink weigela, pink and white 
flowering crabs, aronias, Japanese quince, native hawthorns, 
forsythia, deutzias, philadelphus and lilacs. 

From this garden one walks (Continued on page 77) 


The fragrant garden with herbs growing in 
the wall itself as well as in beds beside it 
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PLANT MATCRIAL FROM HENRY A. DREER 





Flower arrangements made with grow- 
ing bulbs and greens. In some the bulbs 
are planted in containers which are set 
into decorative holders at flowering 
time. In others, bulbs are transplanted 
for the arrangements. 1. A miniature ar- 


rangement of muscari azureum and cras- 


















2. Ostrich-plumed Boston ferns preplant- 
ed in‘a wooden container with King Alfred 
daffodils. 3. Bright blue crocus, yellow 
daffodils and periwinkle. 4. French Ro- 


man hyacinths water-grown with phil- 





odendron cordatum and Chinese ever- 
green. 5. Pale pink tulips in an oval-shap- 
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sula quadrifida. Container, Ovington’s 











LIVING FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


MARIAN CUTHBERT WALKER 


LOWER arrangement is still the first enthusiasm of the 
€ garden clubs, but there is one side of it which is only 

just beginning to be talked about and studied. Most 
flower arrangements, as a matter of course, are made with 
cut flowers; the newest scheme is to make them with bulbs 
and foliage which are actually growing. This type of indoor 
flower decoration for winter requires more long-range plan- 
ning than the other, for you must decide on what you want 
at planting time. It also requires a lively imagination, for 
in most cases your arrangements must be planned without 
the flowers themselves to guide you. Since August and Sep- 
tember are the bulb-planting months, now is the time to 
consider and order your materials. 

Imagination and certain cultural details make possible 
fascinating and varied arrangements. For these effects the 
Dutch bulbs are, perhaps, the most dependable because, 
while they revel in a winter outdoors and can be brought 
into the house when well rooted, they are equally happy to 
wait until they are needed. Their final purposed arrange- 
ment will decide how they shall be planted. They may be 
set out in tins which have been fitted for certain containers, 
or in wooden flats made for large receptacles, like sun porch 
boxes. In this case, since the bulbs will not be disturbed for 
the arrangement, they may be planted quite closely together. 
If, however, they are to be lifted from their growing box as 
rooted bulbs and transferred to a decorative container, they 
should be planted out in wooden flats or shallow trays, 
about two and a half to three inches deep. In this case 
sufficient space must be allowed between the bulbs for the 





insertion of a lifting implement. Bulbs must be pushing far 
enough out of the ground for the flower sheath to be show- 
ing before they are disturbed, as otherwise the buds will 
come blind. Water thoroughly before moving. Even bulbs 
almost in flower may be lifted if carefully watered. Keep the 
flower heads dry, and set the plants away afterwards for a 
few hours in a cool place. Not only is prepared bulb fiber 
an excellent growing medium but it makes this shifting 
process easy. Bulbs that adapt themselves to these combina- 
tion arrangements are daffodils, some hardy narcissi, two 
or three types of tulips, the spring crocus, and many of the 
muscari. Not only will they surely bloom to make the love- 
liest of pictures, but they may be considered a permanent 
investment as they can be set out later to recuperate in the 
hardy border. The French Roman hyacinths and the paper 
white narcissi together with their yellow sisters make equally 
beautiful arrangements with other plant material, but can- 
not be used again. 

For good results only the best grade of bulb is worth 
using. Buy named varieties, and use only one variety for an 
arrangement. Early planting means an early and strong root 
system. The hardy bulbs need a rich soil mixture, seasoned 
pots, and good drainage. Let them root outside in a trench 
or cold frame, over a layer of coal ashes, and as severe 
weather approaches cover with leaves or litter to a depth of 
eight inches. When the root system shows through the drain- 
age hole they may be brought indoors, kept dark for a few 
days, and then brought to their decorative flowering in a 
temperature of 55 to 60 degrees. (Continued on page 78) 


ed piece of Weller pottery with grape ivy 








THREE NEw DINING ROOMS 








EMELIE DANIELSON 


THE FIRST: FRUITWOOD AND BASQUE STRIPES 


Eleanor Woodruff planned the decoration of her dining room 
in French Provincial. Valances are téle painted with Basque 
stripes carried into the curtains. Ceiling is blue and walls 
are painted with scenes from Provence. Chairs: French Provin- 
cial, Basque stripes on the pads. Furniture from Don Ruseau 
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PRE HUTCHINS 


THE SECOND: GLASS SUFFUSED WITH LIGHT 


Light flows from over the mirror and from the circle in 
the alcove, reflecting itself endlessly in mirrors and 
plain glass. Livio Smilari designed the furniture and 
decoration of this black, white and green dining room. 
Gunmetal and clear glass are used in the sideboard and 


extension table and in the lighted, built-in consoles 
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AND THIRD: MIRROR AGAINST PALE YELLOW 


- and Mrs. Bernard Aronson’s dining room the 
fle and side table are mirrored slabs set on mas- 
p= dark green marbleized columns. The chairs are 
trian Empire. Floor, cream linoleum with brass 
ay. Walls, pale yellow. Draperies, deeper yellow 
h over metallic net. Decorator: James Amster 
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FOR HOARDING 



































For the small powder or dressing room left, a 
cabinet built on a door. A mirror panel is 
mounted on the wall and a frosted glass panel 
above the door reflects light. One section of 
the door cabinet swings out to form a dressing 
table. Wood is used for the cabinet, painted to 


blend withtheroom. Trimincontrasting shade 
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many tricks can be turned inexpensively with 

building board or a light wood. These de- 
signs, suggested by Harold Sterner, architect, are all 
concerned with cabinets and additional shelf space. 
The one at the left is a closet with sliding doors 
which can be set into a wall if you don’t need it 
too deep. The doors have a veneered surface of light 
wood. Below are built-in bookcases in dark burl 
maple with dark walnut burl trim. Lights are in- 
stalled in the overhanging hood. A desk covered 
with brown leather is built in, too, placed low 
enough so that the window seat may be swung for- 
ward and used as a desk chair. The legs of the 
window seat are equipped with smooth knobs or 
rollers so that the bench slides easily. At right, what 


[nm accept rooms as they come. A good 


‘to do with projecting columns. Glass shelves 


are built into the corner for books and objets 
d'art and a radio below. The column has been 
enlarged by a Presdwood facing joined with 
ebonized wood moldings, and lights in reflectors 
are installed behind the facing. The background 
here must be painted a light color to reflect light. 
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Where there is a closet off a bathroom giving 
space behind the wall, a cabinet like that at 
the right may be built into the structure. It 
obtrudes into the closet if you want it to be 
as deep as this; a shallow one can be built in 
any wall. The back is clear mirror. The inside 


can be painted or covered with metallic paper 














DRAWINGS BY SAMUEL OTIS 








A bird’s eye view of the ul- 


timate guest house after it 





OPEN # PLAYROOM. 1 ae 


has evolved from a playhouse 


THE 


HERE are seven ages of man, four stages of playhouse. 
iE starts as a pen round which man crawls in his early 

stages, and a small playhouse into which he marches 
as he learns to walk. At the end of sixteen years or so he 
will be clamoring to have week-end guests and you'll be 
glad to borrow his guest house yourself when he’s away 
from home. Enzo Yocca, architect, planned this house which 
grows as the child grows. The cost is spread so thin over 
the years that it is completely painless: a progressive in- 
stallment plan. Nothing of the original is lost. Cupboards 
where once Mickey and Minnie reigned supreme are swept 
clean for banjo-ukes, air guns and curling irons. 

First the pen and playhouse. A floor of spruce is laid on 
wood beams, covered with canvas applied with white lead 
and finished with two coats of paint. This deck is inclosed 
with a railing and a gate which cannot be opened from 
inside. The cost approximates $100; this figure is neces- 
sarily rough. The playhouse adjoining is eleven feet square. 
In winter there is Vita glass in the big windows; in summer, 
screens. Walls here and in later sections are of 2” by 4” 
studs with wood or insulating board sheathing, finished out- 
side with pine boards laid vertically, the joints covered 


with battens. Framing may be done by local talent and you 
yourself, rolling up your sleeves, can apply the outer wall 
surface and interior finish. Foundations are stone, concrete 





The first step in_ creation: 





TERRACE | qrenacyrecoierre PLAY HALL 


PLAYHOUSE GRoyws 


> J The little playhouse with a 
| terrace-pen in front of it 





Up 


or cinder blocks, sunk to below frost level. All windows are 
casements, opening outward. Playroom, ordinary glazing, 
foundation and so on, using expert labor, cost approxi- 
mately $250. 

Second, the playhouse becomes a workshop. A small 
room is added at the end with space for closets to hold toys 
or work materials. Later this will be the bath and entrance 
hall. Plumbing should be roughed in here and in the play- 
room which is to become a kitchenette, to avoid breaking 
into walls and floor later. Hall and toy closet, roughed for 
plumbing, about $200. 

Third, the living room. The house has now graduated. 
It is a guest house. In the living room (big enough for 
small dances) there is a fireplace. The ground beneath 
may be excavated for a cellar or you can wait and do this 
under the bedroom. Give thought to a small heating plant, 
hot air or steam. Living room with fireplace and excavation, 
exclusive of heating plant, should cost in the neighborhood 
of $1,200. Fourth, the addition of the bedroom, back of the 
living room. This costs somewhere around $250. 

The plan avoids retracing steps or tearing down sections 
you've built already. Partitions between sections are altered 
by taking boards off the outside, to be used again in sub- 
sequent building. Doors between rooms you frame in ad- 
vance, placing them with an eye to future convenience. 
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The playhouse begins to grow. At the top, 
a second unit has been added to the ori- 
ginal small terrace room. This is de- 
signed as a play hall with closets holding 
games and toys. Ultimately, part of this 
space will become a bathroom. Plumbing 
is roughed in now to save expense later. 


In the same way, when the first unit was 


built facilities were included for a small 
kitchenette when the children should be 
old enough to play house in earnest or at 
that more distant date when the establish- 
ment becomes a guest house. The house as 
shown here will serve as a stamping ground 
for the child. Enzo Yocca, architect, con- 


ceived the plan and constructed the model 


ell 











Below, the house nears completion. 
The big living room with its fire- 
place has been added. A cellar has 


been excavated beneatk ‘t and by now 





it has assumed all the proportions 





of a guest house save for adding a 






bedroom. Until that is built extra 





guests are accommodated with day 
beds of the sort shown elsewhere in 
this issue. Lower right, the finished 
house. A bedroom has emerged from 
the back of the living room, and now 
it is self-supporting with kitchen- 


ette and a heating plant of its own 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAROLINE WHITING 
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as important in wall coverings for fall. Here 

are samples of both, and every one washable; 
metallic papers seldom have been up to now. 1. Leg- 
end: a copper ground with a pattern in white, gray 
and green. One of a series of designs by Isabel M. 
Croce for Imperial Paper and Color Corporation. 
2. A brown and tan Salubra covering with chevron 


Ez for metallic finishes and textured backgrounds 


stripes makes your walls tweedy. Frederick Blank. 
3. Talleyrand: dark green bow knots on silver. 4. 
Germania: green and white on shadowy silver. These 
are Croce designs for Imperial. 5. Wall-Tex makes 
tiny gold posies bloom on a creamy ground. This 
is a fabric covering, not a paper. Columbus Coated 
Fabrics Corporation. 6. Another Salubra design, a 
forthright plaid bold enough for an Inverness. In 
brown and tans. 7. Shadow Box: a modern outburst 
in blue, red and silver. Russel Wright designed it 
for Imperial. 8. Mayflower Wall Papers’ plaid in 
neutral tans and yellows like English broadcloth. 


FOR YOUR WALLS: SILVER, 


GOLD, COPPER AND TWEED 


EMELIE DANIELSON 














Wild sunflower 
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Great mullein, left, goes well 
in the border. Beside it, flow- 
ers of the dainty spring beauty 


THE SPORTING SIDE OF 


Cc. M. WILSON 


On high hills you find the blue- 
bell, native of Scotland, with 
its American cousin, the harebell 









The turks-cap lily, above, is a 
cultivated flower that has gone 


native, a refugee from gardens 


GARDENING 


by CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


ing, finding plants in their native haunts 

and lifting them bodily, or gathering 
seeds to be put in the cultivated garden at 
home. Of course, there are rules for the 
chase. The true sportsman takes only the 
flowers he knows will have an even chance in 
his own garden, and only the 
quantity he can use. He 
seeds plants that cannot be 
transplanted successfully, but 
leaves plenty for native seed- 
ing. If his county or state 
has specific laws to protect wild flowers he 
finds out about them before donning his 
oldest, sturdiest boots and, armed with a 
basket of good size, a trowel, a thermos jug 
of water and perhaps a sandwich, he starts 
down the trail. 

This wild flower hunting is a more 
serious business to some. Men have died, 
vainly trying to reach some bright little 
star of the earth, hidden deep in a treacherous valley or 
hugging the high ledge of a mountain peak. The very 
flowers that have become the old stand-bys of many Euro- 
pean gardens could tell tales of hardship and adventure that 
equal Livingston’s in Africa. Many of them began as a 
handful of seeds or roots brought back to his native Scot- 
land by John Douglas, who roved the early American 
wilderness and matched his wits against the cunning and 
skill of the Indians. The brave Meriwether Lewis, of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, first American to fight a way 
overland to the Pacific, was enchanted by the western wild 
flowers and found comfort and interest in collecting and 
classifying them. And that great naturalist of the Mississippi 
basin, William Dunbar, fought Indians, malaria and quick- 
sand to make a first directory of flowering plants of the south. 


| ates wild flowers is a game of track- 








The native harebell 


But, to my mind, one of the pleasantest phases of wild 
flower hunting is that it lacks the necessity for going far 
afield. To be sure, the adventurous seeker of our rarer 
native flowers may still scramble up peaks and peer into 
hidden crevices in search of his treasure, but there are 
usually hundreds of varieties to be found close at hand. 
Some require hunting for in the woods but many are found 
often no farther away than just across the 
road. And of the eight thousand American 
wild flowers, almost half are likely to be 
in bloom in August. This is the month to 
go adventuring for them, when the selec- 
tion is greatest and seeds can most easily 
be gathered for planting in your own 
garden. 

Before you start it is wise to consider 
what sort of plants will be most attractive 
for the setting you have in mind, and then 
whether their native soils and natural pref- 
erences can be duplicated in your garden. 
Usually wild flowers require light soils and 
shallow planting and are benefited by a 
screening or covering of leaves. There are 
some, however, that grow with wet feet, 
requiring rich loam; some that thrive on 
a minimum of sun; some that could not 
survive in shade. A few of the hardier 
plants may be transplanted bodily, even 
during the blooming period. Others must 
be seeded. To look is the best way to 
learn. 

Chances are overwhelming that early 
in your hunt you will come upon the 
goldenrod, native of every state in the 
Union, state flower of five; a true Amer- 
ican aborigine that is gold-splattered and 
charming in all (Continued on page 71) 
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Pickerel-weed 
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Each month this page answers questions 
of importance to home owners who 


write our Readers’ Service Department 


UESTION 217: Will you please tell me whether 

whitewash for brick and stone is permanent and 

whether anything is put into the lime and water in 
mixing it? 


Answer: Whitewash is not a very permanent finish, but 
washes off more or less quickly depending upon weather 
conditions. There are many different formulas for making 
whitewash. The one used by the United States Government 
on lighthouses contains salt, ground rice, powdered Spanish 
whiting and glue, besides the lime and water. The exact 
formula may be secured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


QuesTIon 218: My builder suggests three coats of varnish 
as a foundation for wax on new hardwood floors. My pres- 
ent varnished floors have been so unsatisfactory I should 
like more information about this. 


ANswER: The question of finishing floors is one about which 
there seems to be very little agreement even on the part of 
experts. Varnish is a finish in itself and I personally do 
not approve of it as a base for wax. Furthermore, the best 
wax finish would result if built up with layer upon layer 
of wax each thoroughly rubbed into the wood with no base 
whatever. This is too long and tedious a job for most of us 
moderns, however, so a thin base coat of floor lacquer is 
used for a foundation. A wearing surface is then built up 
with several coats of wax. Use wax in small quantities and 
do a great deal of rubbing. 


QueEsTION 219: Is it possible to apply a colorless damp- 
proofing material to the exterior of a whitewashed brick 
wall without spoiling the effect of the whitewash? 


ANSWER: The water-repellent quality of so-called colorless 
damp-proofing materials is obtained only when the ma- 
terial is absorbed by the pores of the brick. This is impos- 
sible when the pores are already filled or partially filled 
with whitewash. If you wish to damp-proof your wall, first 
clean it of whitewash by wire-brushing the surface. Then 
dust off with a stiff bristle brush and give the wall two 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


applications of Anhydrosol. When this has set for at least 
a week, the wall may be rewhitewashed to gain the desired 
effect and color. 


Question 220: Will you please tell me how to treat Zeni- 
therm floors? Mine have lost their original lustre and are 
hard to keep clean. Is there a filler or paint I could use? 


Answer: It would be foolish to paint your Zenitherm floors. 
If they have lost their lustre, give them a good scouring with 
steel wool. When washing them, use only mild soap or 
cleaners, and do not wash any oftener than necessary. If 
you wish, the floor may be waxed, but this is the only finish 
recommended by the manufacturers. 


QuEsTION 221: Last year we installed a new warm air fur- 
nace with down draft, fans, air strainers, etc., which works 
to our entire satisfaction. There is one room, however, made 
from an attached woodshed, which is heated by an auxiliary 
hot-water boiler. This room we should like to heat with 
the same furnace, even if it means installing a small fan in 
the pipe to the room. Can this be done? 


ANSWER: Yes, it can be done if your furnace is large enough 
to take care of the extra pipe. Or if you prefer, it is some- 
times possible to have a hot water coil for a single radiator 
set into a warm air furnace. In this case you would have 
only the one fire to tend. 


QuESTION 222: We live in a double house which we own. 
The floor of the living room on our side vibrates, but our 
tenant’s does not. There is a center cement wall in the 
cellar, and I wonder whether the floor beams should not rest 
on this instead of going clear across the house as they do. 





ee 7 . . 
We live in a double house. The floor 


of the living room on our side vibrates.”’ 


Answer: In general practice, floor beams, or joists as they 
are called, are seldom spaced farther apart than 16”. If 
your joists span more than this, there may easily be vibra- 
tion in the floor boards. If they do not, the fault probably 
lies in the fact that too light joists were used, or that they 
were not properly braced. Floor joists should be braced 
with cross-bridging once in every span of more than 10’ 
and twice in any span greater than 14’. If the joists get 
proper bearing and are strong enough for their length, they 
should not need extra support, but if not, the center parti- 
tion may well be built up and so reduce the span. 


QueEsTION 223: One decorator insists that the woodwork of 
my early period Colonial house (Continued on page 72) 
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@ The least expensive of major 
building materials when com- 
pared to the total cost of con- 
struction. The least expensive of 
major decorative media when 
considered in relation to the total 
cost of furnishings. Yet unques- 
tionably the most effective way in 
which to give your home a person- 
ality. Glass is a dominant note in 
current design. Everywhere you 
see more of it than ever before. 
Clear, bright windows... bigger 
ones. Brilliantly beautiful mirrors 
-.-more of them. Glass or mir- 
ored panels ...screens... table 
tops. There are a hundred ways in 
which more glass can make your 
home more attractive. Ask your 
architect or decorator. Libbey- 
Owens:Ford Glass Co., Toledo, O. 
@ The unusually interesting Picture Window 
illustrated is in the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 


W. P. White, Santa Monica, California. Arthur 
E. Harvey, Architect; P. S. Smith, Contractor. 
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SHORT CUTS TO AUGUST COMFORT 


prices are subject to change. 


Water, beer, pink lemonade or 
the children’s milk will all 
taste better from cool-looking, 
ring-frosted opalescent glass. 
Glasses are barrel-shaped and 
the fat pitcher matches them. 
Pitcher and six glasses, $2.98 


Eight hot muffins in eight min- 
utes, baked electrically right 
at the table. Fine for filling 
small Johnny to the point where 
he’ll admit he has had enough. 
Pretty nice for grown-ups, too. 


In chromium plate, price. . $2.95 


Your food is cooked in twelve 
minutes in this pressure cook- 
er. Holds enough meat or vege- 
tables to serve three or four. 
Meats should be preheated four 
minutes and seared during that 


time. Of cast aluminum, $11.95 


Usually there is a charge for mailing 


Write to House Beautiful Shopping Service, 572 Madison Avenue, New 


York, for the names and addresses of shops selling these articles. The 


No more cautious poking with 
the twisted end of a towel to 
clean champagne and other hol- 
low stem glasses. This little 
bristle brush on a wire frame 
does the trick in a jiffy and 
makes a thorough job... .$.25 


A saucy-looking red enamel drip 
coffee pot holds nine cups. The 
top is chromium; the base heats 
quickly and helps conserve fuel. 
Trimming is bakelite; the enam- 
el is chip-proof and stainless. 

























Fancy a cleaning cream that re- 
moves spots, stains, and grime 
equally well from rugs, uphol- 
stery and dainty silk clothing. 
Leaves no ring, non-inflamma- 
ble, harmless, odorless. Apply it 
with a brush. Quart can is $.90 



















Boons to the busy cook. A com- 
bination broiler and grill may 
also be used for baking or for 
roasting. Aluminum...... $1.65 
A combination pot roaster and 
steam cooker, also of aluminum, 
does staunch double duty. . $1.95 











You needn’t miss your favorite 
crooner while you’re en route. 
This portable auto radio rides 
the front or back seat, is 5- 
tube, operates on car battery 
or any 110 volt, 60 cycle A. C. 
Full tone, streamlined. . . $69.50 
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™ a movie camera—but 

~ they cost so much.” “Then you haven’t heard 
about the Eight... it’s 
a movie camera that 
anyone can afford.” 
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gp akes movies 
“You didn’t “It’s right 
S$ rig “_,.and these are the movies 


forget to in my pocket—we'll . 
of Peggy in her second year.” 


bring along bring this trip back.” 
the movie 


camera, did “How wonderful! Then 


you can see her grow 
... on the screen.” 


OU’D like to make movies— 
show movies—be in them your- 
self. 

This is all easily possible with 
Ciné-Kodak Eight. A full-fledged 
movie camera ... a mechanical 
masterpiece—it makes clear, life- 
like movies at the push of a button. 
And the price is but $34.50. 

See the Ciné-Kodak Eight at your 
dealer’s today .. . see the movies it 
makes. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 

+ IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, a 
shot is one continuous scene of a picture 
story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 


age news reel—on a roll of film costing 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 
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TRADE FACTS 


Heating Equipment 


Ip—EaL Heatinc For Cottace or Skyscraper. Here 
in one comprehensive booklet is information about 
the heating systems’and heating equipment of the 
American Radiator Company. Graphic illustrations 
and simple descriptions make it easy for the lay- 
man to understand the various types of heating. 
AmerRICAN Raprator Co., New York. 


Tue New Way to Better Home Heat tells about 
an all-in-one oil burner, boiler and hot water heater. 
Points of interest are complete automatic service, 
quick heat without waste of oil, and the compact 
unit. Decco AppLtiance Corp., Rocnester, N. Y. 


GeneraL Exectric’s Latest CONTRIBUTION TO 
Home Comrort is an all-inclosed automatic furnace 
especially designed to burn gas. Can be used in a 
basement play room because there are no hot out- 
side surfaces within reach and nothing children 
can tamper with. Two residential types, in ten dif- 
ferent sizes, are described. GENERAL Exectric Co., 
Inc., New York. 


Quick Heat on Coitp Winter Mornincs. A folder 
describes the National Bonded Jacketed Square 
Boiler, designed for homes or small buildings, to 
burn hard or soft coal, coke, oil or gas. For use 
on steam, hot- water or vapor heating systems. 
NaTIONAL Rapiator Corp., JoHNsTown, Pa. 


Humup-Heet furnishes the required amount of radi- 
ator heat and automatically replenishes the air with 
moisture in direct proportion to the temperature of 
the radiator. The booklet gives other interesting 
data. Utica Raprator Corp., Utica, N. Y. 


Tue Firepcace Tuat Circutates Heat. The Heat- 
ilator fireplace adds circulated heat to the directly 
reflected heat of the usual fireplace and is guar- 
anteed smokeless. Of interest to those who live 
where cool seasons are short and general heating 
systems unnecessary. Excellent for chilly spring 
and fall days before the furnace is started. HEAtI- 
LaTor Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Toys 


Piaytuincs. For the small boy who whistles “The 
Man On The Flying Trapeze,” here’s a real trapeze. 
It’s part of the four-in-one Junior Gym and has a 
set of rings, a swing and horizontal bar. Real log 
cabins, sand boxes and sand toys, tents, slides, 
see-saws, little and big boats, scooters, fishing tackle 
and outdoor games in abundance are catalogued. 
F. A. O. Scuwarz, New York. 


Blankets and Comfortables 


Your Briankets—TuemrR SeLecTiIoN AND CARE. 
Blankets of correct size and weight are important 
factors in wooing restful sleep. Kenwood’s attrac- 
tive booklet helps you select the blankets you re- 
quire for each season and the sizes best adapted 
to your beds. Instructions are given for proper care 
and washing. Kenwoop Miiis, New York. 


How to Use Cotor 1x Your Home includes a 
large color chart to help the home decorator com- 





bine colors harmoniously. It points out that bed- 
room decoration must consider the colors used in 
bedspreads and blankets. Esmond blankets may be 
had to harmonize with any color on the chart. THE 
Esmonp Mitts, Esmonp, R. I. 


How To CHoose AND Care For BLANKeETs. A fine 
brochure gives much interesting information to help 
in the selection and care of blankets. Lady Seymour 
gold thread blankets are shown, in two types. The 
reversible ones are in attractive color combinations 
and there are many choices in the popular plaids. 
Seymour Wooten MILs, Seymour, INp. 


Woot Sear. A folder explains that Palmer com- 
fortables are warm and yet light because of the 
new process filling, consisting of a covering of pure 
wool that seals a soft, puffy cotton interlining. 
These comfortables are designed for double or 
single beds. The nap is moth-proofed and sterilized 
before being made up. PALMER Brotuers Co., New 
Lonpon, Conn. 


Decoration 


Tue House or Fine Linens, Laces, Home Fur- 
NISHINGS. The McGibbon line includes table and 
bed linens, cloths of real lace, simple or strikingly 
modern bath sets, luxurious comfortables and blank- 
ets, curtains and drapery fabrics. Fine period bed- 
room sets and other furniture are also shown in 
the booklet—all of these just a hint of what this 
shop offers. McGirppon, New York. 


Tue New Home Decorator. If the nursery looks 
a bit drab Sherwin-Williams paints will restore it 
nicely. Brushing lacquer will make the furni- 
ture look like new. Semi-Lustre makes easily 
washed kitchens and bathroom walls; flat-tone will 
give new life to a living room. The booklet tells 
about exterior paints, too. THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Floor Coverings 


America’s FAVORITE WITH YOUNG AND OLD gives 
pertinent information about Congoleum Gold Seal 
rugs in popular sizes and by the yard. Smooth, 
resilient surface, easily cleaned with a mop or 
cloth. Patterns are French Provincial, hooked-rug, 
Oriental, tiles, modern themes and others, many of 
them shown in color in the brochure. CoNcOLEUM- 
Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


Intempo Rucs are of a fine, firmly woven Axmin- 
ster fabric made from blends of sturdy and resili- 
ent wools. They come in patterns designed by well- 
known modern artists to harmonize with modern 
settings or with period rooms. Color combinations 
may be rich and bold, clear and warm, soft and 
cool, as preferred, but are always harmonious and 
pleasing. The rugs come in sizes from 9x12 to 
27x54. BiceLow-Sanrorp Carpet Co., Inc., New 
York. 


Periop IntERIorRS is a handsome brochure, illus- 
trated in color. It begins with a chapter on the 
ensembling of beautiful interiors, then gives the 
special characteristics of each of the most popular 
periods—in furniture, floor coverings, texture and 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


FOR HOME BUILDERS 


Tell us what booklets reviewed on this 
page interest you and we will have them 
sent promptly and without obligation. 
Address: House Beautiful Trade Service 


Bureau, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 


color of fabrics, pictures and accessories. A page 
is devoted to data helpful in choosing carpeting or 
rugs for various types of rooms. CHARLES P. Cocu- 
RANE Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


Flowers 


Butss ror AuTuMN Ptantinc. Four late-flowering 
tulips have been selected for striking color combina- 
tions and make up a special offer. Sweeps of yellow 
daffodils will brighten a large garden at small ex- 
pense. Hyacinths, hardy lilies, iris, tulips of many 
types and other fine bulbs are listed. Stumpp & 
Wa ter Co., New York. 


An Iris Lover’s Catatoc. An original method of 
color grouping is used in this excellent booklet, 
making it quite simple for the reader to select 
favorite types and at the same time plan a definite 
color range. Five hundred varieties are classified, 
according to color, relative merit, habit of growth 
and season of bloom. ScHREINER’s Iris GARDENS, 
St. Paut, Minn. 


Iris, Poppies, Lities, HEMEROCALLIS. Six new 
Cooley iris introductions are offered—one a gigantic 
lavender, another a rare variety of dark, yet vivid 
deep amethyst, without veining, with heavy brown 
beard underlaid with blue. Dutch and Spanish iris 
for fall planting are also of particular interest at 
this time. CooLey’s GARDENS, SILVERTON, ORE. 


Marble 


A Vermont Marsie Garden is the title of a four- 
page leaflet with which are inclosed a collection 
of photographs showing the many outdoor uses for 
marble. There are marble swimming pools, foun- 
tains, and shelter houses, and lovely individual 
pieces such as bird baths, sun dials, garden benches 
and ornamental vases. Even a single small piece of 
marble is effective among greenery and flowers. 
VeRMONT Mars_e Co., Proctor, Vr. 


Home Equipment 


Protect Your Famity! A day and night fire alarm 
signal for the home is an electrically operated 
precision device that quickly detects fire and sounds 
the alarm. The booklet explains its mechanism and 
points out its value also in protecting schools, 
warehouses, factories, garages and other buildings 
where the fire hazard is high. GAMEWELL Co., New- 
TON, Mass. 


ALTERNATING CuRRENT  ELectrIC GENERATING 
PLANTS are complete units for those who must 
produce their own electricity. The various models 
and sizes operate on gasoline and furnish sufficient 
current for lighting, running motors and_house- 
hold appliances, and for commercial purposes. 
Current is generated only as used. Engines are four 
cycle, air-cooled. The brochure tells also about 
direct current models, D. W. Onan & Sons, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


Dancer Aneap Untess—This booklet describes 
a fire-resisting and weatherproof roofing that can 
be applied over old roofs, providing greater insula- 
tion for warmth in winter and coolness in su: 1mer 
Unitep States Gypsum Co., Cuicaco. 
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ont say we didnt WARN ‘you 





IF YOU WANT YOUR SHARE OF THE SLIM SUPPLY 
LEFT OF 16-AND 18-YEAR-OLD PRE-PROHIBITION 
VINTAGE WHISKEY, BETTER ACT RIGHT NOW: 


. pmers is a limited supply of pre-prohibition rye and 
bourbon still remaining in the nation’s warehouses. 
Several of the most famous brands of these whiskies belong 
to National Distillers and its subsidiaries. 


When this diminishing supply of rare old whiskey is exhausted, 
you will never see any more, as the government customarily 
insists that whiskey be withdrawn at the end of 8 years from 
barrels and bottled for purposes of revenue. 


You might, however, reasonably ask—won’t this supply last 
some time? Is there any immediate need for haste in acquir- 
ing a stock? 

It is not our purpose to sound a selfish alarm. You will 
always be able to get good whiskies—there is a good supply 
of aged-in-the-wood and bottled in bond four-year-old ryes 
and bourbons coming along. These will be available under 
the same brand names mentioned here. On the other hand, 
facts, based on sales, indicate clearly that every single case 
of this 16- to 18-year-old vintage whiskey will be sold within 
a relatively short time. 

With the return of better times, people of means are again 
shopping for character and quality in the liquors they drink 
and serve. 

This explains why our 16-year-old Old Taylor is now com. 
pletely sold out—as are several other venerable National 
Distillers brands. 


So if you wait too long, don’t say 
we didn’t warn you. 


When liquors of this rare calibre, 
limited in supply, can be bought at 
moderate prices, it is obvious that 
they can’t and won’t last very long. 








et 





It also explains the swiftly mounting 
demand for our famous pre-prohibition 
bourbons—notably Sunny Brook and Old 
Grand Dad, both from 16 to 18 years in 
bond. And for Mount Vernon— our one 
remaining prohibition-aged rye — ranging 





Whiskey so rare ag this is 
really “occasion” whiskey — 
not for the everyday cocktail 
or highball, but for the un- 

usual occasion 





in age from 12 to 13 years. 


PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 











$ “Armas STRAtan, s, 


The famous brands OLD 
GRAND Dap, SUNNY 
Brook and Mount 
VERNON make up the 
greater part of this spe- 
cial limited stock, but 
alsotherearesmall quan- 
tities remaining of OLD 
McBrayeErR, BourBON 
de luxe, BLack GOLD, 
BLvE Grass and 
Op Ripy 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any State or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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it's only a few 


WEEKS until 


. . « fall with its many seasonal 


activities will be upon us. Once 
the children are off to school 
or college there'll be no end of 
decoration and furnishing to be 
done; perhaps a single room or 
then again a complete renova- 
tion for the entire house. If 
you're like us you will want to 
plan these major moves with 
plenty of complete knowledge 
in advance, of just what they are 
and when they should be done. 


Of course, you'll find no end of 
inspiring information in every 
issue of House Beautirut. There'll 
be intriguing articles about every 
major interest in the home and 
they'll be so copiously illustrated 
with camera shots or pen sketches 
that you just can't go wrong. 


But, heed this note of warning. 
Go off into retirement right now 
and set down with pencil and 
paper everything you have in 
mind to do. Budget it if you 
like for it's just as well to know 
the approximate drain on the ex- 
And then, if you find 
yourself confronted with what 


chequer. 


seems to be an unsolvable puz- 
zle in your program, look to us 
for advice and consultation. Just 
give us the intimate details on a 
post card and we'll have the re- 
quired information sent to you 
in plenty of time for you to start 
your fall renovation program. 
Just address your inquiry ta: 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


combined with 


HOME & FIELD 
572 Madison Avenue, New York 








floor, this whole area becoming virtually 
a return air duct. In the sitting room 
the warm air comes from a grille over 
the entrance door and in the bathroom 
| from the shelf at the back of the tub. 
| Thus one of the most vexing problems 
in decorating has been handled by mak- 
| ing the grilles admitting this warm air 
component parts of the design. 


| THE BUILDING Is air-conditioned and in 
| the sitting room Thermopane glass is 
| used. This consists of double panes set 
| so closely together that the effect is of 
single glass, but with an air space that 
prevents condensation. Some kind of 
double glass is practically imperative in 
a room in which there is sufficient 
humidity to be effective, since with a 
moisture saturation of 45 percent at a 
temperature of 68° or 70°, which engi- 
neers specify, condensation will form 
when the air strikes cold glass. Advan- 
tage is also taken of another recent 
application of science to a_ building 
material in the use of aluminum foil 
in the roof for insulation. The prin- 
ciple involved here is the almost com- 
plete reflection of radiated heat from a 
highly polished and untarnishable metal 
surface, and this unique quality of 
aluminum foil makes it extremely effi- 
cient as an insulating material. 





| CONSIDER NOW THE rooms themselves. 
The studio is big and bold and busi- 
| nesslike, stripped down with no unes- 


elimination of servants. The architect’s 
problem was to build four walls and a 
roof around these ideas—all of which 
involved a willingness on his part to 
depart from standardized design—and 
to make a wise choice between essen- 
tials and nonessentials. I wanted the 
house to be well built, within a certain 
price limit, $5,000; and outside of 
actual construction materials, I wanted 
to spend as little as possible on ex- 
terior effects and interior finish. 


THE EXTERIOR IS, therefore, of the 
simplest design. Flat California red- 
wood siding is laid horizontally on the 
outer walls. There is a flat roof, and 
there is no trim. The house is a type 
which, without any attempt at being 
“modern” or extreme, develops quite 
naturally from functional requirements. 
Due to the slope of the land both floors 
are ground floors, the upper level open- 
ing on to the beach, the lower on the 
land. A small spiral staircase connects 
them interiorly and there is a flight of 
steps leading to a balcony outside. 


PrimariLy I wANTED a house which 
could be conveniently used as a camp, 
but which could also be run with serv- 
ants. I wanted bedrooms which could 
be used either for children during va- 
cations or for guests over week-ends. 
I wanted a two-car garage incorporated 
in the house. I didn’t want a dining 
room and I didn’t want to waste space 
on staircases and hallways. I wanted 
spaces in which to take baths or showers 
and dressing spaces for visiting bathers 
and their bathing suits, but no con- 
ventionally planned bathrooms, which 
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Modern In New England 
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sentials. It has extensive plain plaster 
walls, waterproofed for hosing down, 
and is perfectly lighted by a large slop- 
ing skylight extending the full length 
of the north side. On this north side, 
too, are one-story alcoves where sketches 
and small figures can be worked at in 
a more intimate mood. Finally, it is 
cheerful and distinguished in color. Its 
walls, integrally colored, are gray shad- 
ing toward green, but, because of their 
slightly rough texture, they take on 
greater intensities of color in different 
lights. The floor is a bright, pure blue 
linoleum, and there are accents of 
pomegranate red on the steel beam that 
runs the length of the ceiling for block 
and tackle to lift heavy figures, on the 
steel frame of the studio window, on 
the sheet metal shades of the ceiling 
lights, on the cylindrical light by the 
door and on this door itself. 


BEYOND THE RED door, the sitting room 
is a satisfying place for relaxation. 
Here, too, color has been used with dis- 
tinction. The walls, two blue and two 
yellow, with a band of yellow about 
eighteen inches wide carrying across 
the blue walls and so binding them all 
together, the floor of blue linoleum and 
the ceiling of yellow all make a perfect 
setting for the modern furniture. The 
overmantel shows a highly original dec- 
oration, suggested by the new integ- 
rally colored aluminum. Strips of this 
outline, in a much simplified rendering, 
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would be available to only one occu- 
pant at a time; and also I wanted all 
the rooms, including the “room with 
the tub,” to be outside rooms, most of 
them opening onto the beach. 


THE KITCHEN HAD to be an owner's 
kitchen as well as a cook’s kitchen. 
Piazzas were eliminated because one 
rarely uses them so near the beach. 
Either one is sun bathing on the sand, 
or one wants to get out of the glare 
and the wind. Moreover, covered porches 
keep out the sun, and on the seashore, 
where you get a good deal of damp 
weather, you want to let in all the sun 
that you can. Finally, having the ad- 
vantage of being neighborless, I wanted 
to be able to see as much as possible 
in every direction all of the time. 


IN THE LIVING room I wanted four ex- 
posures. Openings had to be planned 
to take care of my favorite views. 
Looking up the beach to the east, for 
example, there is a high-flying dune 
which cuts the sky like the sweep of 
a crested wave and gives the only nearly 
vertical note in the surrounding land- 
scape. Over this peak the morning 
sun creeps in through an east window. 
Two low double dunes, thrown out in 
a semi-circle like ramparts, protect the 
house from the ocean to the south. 
The shore along here is straight and 
unbroken, and except in stormy weather 
when the ocean reaches out to the very 
foot of the dunes, the beach is usually 
fairly flat and wide. This is my south 
view. To the west and north the marshes 
curve in and out along the edge of 
Mecox Bay. A corner window and a 


a design that depicts the hunt. The 
colors used are red, gunmetal, natural 
aluminum, copper and brass, which en. 
rich the picture without being so con. 
spicuous as to make it spotty. These 
strips are attached to the undercoat of 
plaster and the finish coat then put 
on. The first intention in working out 
this decoration was to use the material 
as an inlay finished flush with the final 
coat, but experiment proved that a pro- 
jection of about one-half inch gave a 
more effective result, since by produc. 
ing a shadow it gives an illusion of 
relief. An unusual feature of the fur. 
nishing in this room is the window seat, 
broken up into a number of single 
chairs which may be drawn into the 
room when guests come in for tea. 


FINALLY THERE Is the bathroom, which 
in this case is not simply to be taken 
for granted. It has, for example, to 
make it different from all other bath- 
rooms, a rounded wall on one side and 
a piece of studio window on another. 
Even in its fixtures it is not ordinary, 
for it has the new tubular lavatory and 
and a tub uniquely set in glass backed 
with aluminum foil, which gives it a 
cool sea-green look. At the entrance to 
the room in a niche at the left is a 
dressing table of glass shelves with back 
and top of mirror, which give further 
sparkle by the myriad reflections of the 
many small bottles and the red and 
yellow of the hanging opposite. 


Week-End On The Dunes 


balcony seemed to be indicated here, 
and on fine evenings this window takes 
very good care of the sunsets. 


My LIvinc Room is probably more of 
a real “living” room than most that are 
so-called, because the family eats in it 
and sits in it in the evening, and I 
sleep in it and use it as a studio in the 
daytime. The brick fireplace which is 
built out into the room is set at an 
angle almost in the center and creates 
an artificial corner for a built-in couch. 
The center of the room is the sitting 
room. Here I have a desk, a big sofa, 
chairs and occasional tables. At the 
northwest end, in the sunset window, 
is the dining corner. Natural pine 
benches under the windows and a big 
square sand-blasted oak table, with a 
side table for extra dishes—everything 
is conveniently within reach for a meal. 
The southern end of the room, which 
faces the ocean, juts into the sand and 
the entire end of the room is glass. 
Metal-incased windows are set into the 
floor and extend almost to the ceiling, 
and you feel as you lie on a big, low 
corner couch that you are literally lying 
out of doors. 


THE LIVING ROOM is separated from the 
two bedrooms by a short narrow hall, 
off of which, on the beach side, open the 
dressing and wash rooms and the tub 
room. There are hall cupboards for 
linen and blankets and a “dry” clothes 
closet built in between the kitchen and 
the bedrooms. In this, besides hanging 
space, there are shelves to take the place 
of chests of drawers. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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CONSOMME 


THAT JEL 








EALLY good full-flavored jellied consommé is rare. And 
for good reasons. Let Heinz soup chefs tell you why: 


“Clear, full-bodied consommé, as the French enjoy it, re- 
quires great patience and skill. But when chilled, well-made 
consommé jells without dilution with gelatin. Thus its rich, 
meaty flavor and seasoning remain unimpoverished.” 


Heinz concocts and cooks consommé precisely as skilled 
French chefs do. Selects choice meat stock and rich-marrowed 
beef bones. Prepares and 
deftly seasons the soup 
in small lots. Simmers 
it very slowly in open 
kettles, to infuse into the 


HEINZ CONSOMME 


broth every drop of the delectable juices and blend them 
completely with the seasoning. Skims it amber clear, through 
fine sieves. Seals it air-tight into stout tins. 


That is why Heinz Consommé, like that of master soup chefs, 
jells with nothing added to it. Merely chill it thoroughly, in 


the tin, open it, serve it. 


Heinz Consommé, like the fifteen other Heinz Home-Recipe 
Soups, is a finished soup. Add nothing to it, whether 
served cold or hot. Select 
grocers have it. H.J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh, 

U.S. A.; Toronto, 

Can.; London, Eng. 22. 











The First Rule 
of Health 


—is to have your doctor 
keep close watch over your 
general physical condition. 
If your case requires re- 
education in the methods 
of living, diet and relaxa- 
tion under a group of spe- 
cialists, consult your phy- 
sician about the advan- 
tages of Battle Creek. 


A_ new booklet, 
“How To Add 
Years To Your 
Life,” and the 
@ next six issues 
of “Battle 


tarium News,” 
devoted to 
health better- 
ment, sent for 
10 cents, coin 
or stamps. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


DEPT. 2744, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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BALSAM-WOOL 


IN THE atric! 








Do you know how simple it is to in- 
sulate your house against summer's 
sweltering heat? In a few hours, any 
carpenter can tuck BALSAM-WOOL 
Bianket Insulation into your attic floor 
or roof. That's all there is to it—but 
once the job is done, you'll always 
have a cooler house in summer and 
spend far less for fuel in winter. 


BAiSAM-WOOL costs amazingly little. 
It is windproof, waterproof, vermin- 
proof and fire resistant. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for the facts! 


WOOD CONVERSION CO., Room 11! 
First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


I want to know why BALSAM-WOOL 
insulation pays. Please send me the com- 
plete facts. 


Name 








State 


BALSAM 
i vefe)s 














THE BEDROOMS ARE small, but each has 
two four-by-six windows. Bedsteads have 
been eliminated throughout the house. 
Mattresses on box springs, to which 


have been fastened rollers, look like 
| built-in day beds set into the corners of 
|the rooms. They allow for maximum 
| floor space and can also be moved about 


easily. The bedrooms give more the 
appearance of sitting rooms because 
there is no obviously “bedroomy” fur- 
niture in them. Besides the beds, each 
has a desk, a bookcase, small tables 


In 


flowered areas little attention was given 
to placements, aside from those de- 
manded by necessity and usage, such 
as inclosures, paths, seats and shade, 
the definitely prescribed tenets applied 
to the estates of the gentry. In follow- 
ing them it is possible to create as 
charming gardens as those in which 
Elizabeth jollied her courtiers. 


THE TERRACE. First and foremost the gar- 
den was laid out strictly in connec- 
tion with the house, designed and 
planned by the same architect, for the 
one should continue and complement 
the other, and present no heterogeneous 
jumbling of edifice, lawn, paths and 
flower beds merely designed to fill a 
given space. From the house one 
stepped to a terrace, usually a couple 
of feet above the level of the gar- 
den, the edge railed or balustraded, 
width and length depending upon the 
shape and size of the adjoining build- 
ing. This area was surfaced with grass 
or gravel, sometimes flower or shrub- 
bordered and tree-shaded, serving the 
manifold purposes of sitting room, bow}l- 
ing green, or presenting a point of van- 
tage to view the adjacent garden. 


THE WALKS. Steps connected the ter- 
race with the garden, and wide straight 
walks called “forthrights” formed the 
main lines of the pattern, crossed by 
narrower paths, the spaces between be- 
ing filled with grass, flowers or greens. 
The walks’ surface was decided by the 
consideration of use or show. If for the 
former they were of gravel, sand or tile, 
to the end that showers of rain falling 
might not offend the walkers on. them; 
if the latter, spaciousness and fairness 
were better expressed by turf or sweet- 
smelling herbs. Camomile was a favorite 
for this, as it forms a thick soft mat. 


PLEACHED ALLEYS. The English folk 
have ever liked their outdoor com- 
fort, so the idea of the shaded walk was 
borrowed from Italy, and some of the 
broader walks or alleys were screened 
by trees with tops intertwined, pleached 
or pleated, the plants used being wych 
elm, ulmus glabra; willows; limes; 
hornbeam, carpinus; cornel, dogwood; 
privet; whitethorn, crategus oxyacan- 
tha; maples and sycamores. These de- 
lightful shadowy walks are still to be 
found with us in some of the older de- 
velopments, and a new Ohio garden has 
contrived a charming effect with white 
birches. To be absolutely Elizabethan 
the silver birch, betula verrucosa, would 
be chosen for such use, as that is the 
one of the family indigenous in Britain. 


INCLOSURES AND LOOKOUTS. Each 
garden unit was surrounded by a wall 
of brick, stone, hedge material or pal- 
ings of “drie thorne or willow” called a 


and chairs, but no bureaus. All cloth- 
ing is kept in the clothes closet. 


ON THE LOWER floor there is a double 
room and bath which is suitable either 
for a boy’s room, a guest’s room or a 
maid’s room. In the downstairs foyer 
a hot water boiler and oil heater, 
which is fed automatically from an ex- 
terior storage tank, use up a very small 
amount of space and make no dirt, so 
that besides the two laundry tubs there 
is room for a carpenter’s bench and the 
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rough or dead inclosure. (This would 
make it more or less correct to employ 
today one of the types of sapling or 
habitant fences.) For hedges yews and 
privet were well liked, but the favorite 
was the May or whitethorn, crategus 
oxyacantha, which fcrmed an impene- 
trable barrier in a short time, and was 
good-looking at all seasons of the year. 
There is today every reason for more 
hedges of this plant to be seen around 
our gardens. It is easily obtained, and 
no more expensive than many of the 
materials used. Where there is an in- 
closure there must be a gate, and this 
was an important feature in Elizabeth’s 
time. Elaborate ones of pierced iron- 
work, hung between pillars of brick or 
stone, led to the manors, and at the sim- 
ple cottages they were set in the walls 
or hedges, usually with some decorative 
flanking of flower or shrub. While such 
a thing as an uninclosed garden was not 
to be contemplated, a curious paradox 
of mind demanded the creation of some 
sort of a lookout. So it was considered 
desirable to have some high point within 
the walls from which an extended view 
over the whole domain could be ob- 
tained. This vantage point might be a 
high terrace or artificial “mount,” often 
banked up against an outside wall, and 
crowned with summerhouse or arbor 
(sometimes called gazebo), twined about 
with vines such as white and yellow 
jasmine, honeysuckles, ladies’ bower, 
clematis vitalba, and climbing roses. 


POOLS AND FEATURES. Water was nearly 
always prominent. It was conveyed to 
every part of the garden by means of 
underground pipes, or hand-carried ard 
emptied into large receptacles or great 
jars placed in convenient places. There 
were quiet pools for beauty or the 
graceful fountain spray, simple or elab- 
orate. Lead vases and figures, to be 
found once more in the shops of today, 
were chosen with restraint, for orna- 
ments were not as numerous in 1580 as 
they became in 1880. Mazes, labyrinths, 
topiary work held the fancy of the 
grande monde, but they were not for 
the commoner’s garden either then or 
now. Sun dials of all varieties belong 
in the picture, the simple column model 
being much in vogue, with the base sur- 
rounded by a circle of grass. 


FLOWERS. Flowers were put in borders 
along the walks and hedges, in a man- 
ner corresponding to our herbaceous 
borders. And then there were those cre- 
ations so intriguing to the modern mind 
as we dally with the possibilities of re- 
vival even in small areas—the knotted 
gardens. These were combinations of 
patterns in lines and curves, formed by 
borders outlining the design, and filled 
with low-growing flowers. Only the fancy 
of the designer limited the pattern; it 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined w.th HOME & FIELD 


children’s miscellaneous paraphernalia 
The “attic” is also on the lower floor 
and next to it a door leads directly into 
the garage so that it is not necessary tg 
go outside to get in and out of the car 
This is a great convenience. 


Some pay I hope to add a room o 
two, but in the meantime even with a 
minimum of space I find my house ey. 
tremely easy to live in. My children ep. 
joy it, and so, apparently, do guests, 

FRANCES T. MILLER 


The Fashion of Elizabeth 


turned and wound as his whim pleased, 
No great space was needed, twenty-five 
feet square sufficing for a small garden 
unit, and no better planting could be 
devised than the one suggested by 
Thomas Hill in “The Gardener's Laby. 
rinth” of 1689: “The edging to he of 
box, thrift, pansies or pinks, the flowers 
planted near to one another which yill 
give such grace to the garden that the 
place will seem like a tapestry of flow. 
ers.” Other English flowers were prim- 
roses, daisies, marigolds, _ gilliflowers 
(applied to both pinks and wailflowers), 
violets, roses, and columbines. Among 
the “outlandish” blooms were daffodils, 
fritillarias, saffron (autumn crocus), 
lilium candidum, flower de luces (iris), 
tulips, anemones, French cowslips, lobe- 
lia, the Christmas rose (helleborus 
niger), white lilac or pipe tree. These 
are but a few of over two hundred 
Shakespeare mentions, and whatever pic- 
tures he draws we learn that the Eliza. 
bethan garden was a place of refresh- 
ment for the mind, occupation for the 
hands and recreation for the body. 


Books for assistance in planning 
the garden: 

The Plant Lore and Garden Craft of 
Shakespeare—Canon Ellacombe 

Old Time Gardens—Alice Morse Earle 

English Pleasure Gardens—Rose Stand- 
ish Nichols 

The Story of the Garden—Eleanor Sin 
clair Rohde 

History of Gardening in England— 
Alicia Amherst 

The Shakespeare Garden—Esther Sin- 
gleton 


Plants Used in the Elizabethan Era: 

Shade trees—Willow, lime (linden), 
oak, maple, yew, wych elms, cornel, 
whitethorn, hornbeam, sycamore, wal 
nut, ash, the pine-apple tree (pine). 

Fruit trees—Apple, quince, pear, cherry, 
plum, peach, with the apricot just in 
troduced. 

Shrubs for hedges—Box, yew, cypress, 
privet, thorn, roses, juniper, rosemary, 
cornel, pyracantha, sweet briar, lilac, 
syringa, laburnum, cotoneaster. 

Vines—Jasmine, honeysuckle, clematis, 
kidney beans or scarlet runner, wil 
vine (grape), woodbine, gourds, hops, 
morning glories. ; 

Roses—Cabbage or Provence, Austral 
briar, damask, moss, the French 10s 
gallica (Provins), wild roses such 8 
the Scotch and dog roses. 

Herbs—For edging: thyme, thrift, bys 
sop, germander, marjoram, sav0l, 
lavender-cotton. For turfing: came 
mile, burnet, mint, thyme; all medi- 
cinal herbs, two favorites being t 
mandrake and the blessed thistle; 
culinary herbs for flavoring, ]zvendet 
for fragrance. i 

(Continued on page 71) 
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they prefer 
Seagram's 
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Today, with stocks of well-aged whis- 
kies running low, you will find at lead- 
ing hunt clubs a marked preference for 
Seagram’s fine whiskies. 

For word has spread among those 
who know that Seagram’s holds the 
world’s largest treasure of fully aged 
Rye and Bourbon whiskies. They have 
found that when they say “Seagram’s 
Rye,” “Seagram’s Bourbon” or “Sea- 
gram’s V. O.” they always get fine 
whiskey distilled in the best American 
tradition . . . full body . . . full flavor 
... every drop at least 5 years old. 

We offer Seagram’s bottled-in-bond 
whiskies for your approval and invite 
you to enjoy their mellow smoothness. 





Rare Old 
Stratght 
L Whiskey 
BOTTLED IN BOND 
6 Nears Old 









DISTILLERS SINCE 1857 


Seagram's 


a meek ais aia eh aca li a a th ie STR lawl ieee s and be sure 


This advertisement is not intenced to offer alcohouic beverage: for sale or delivery in any State or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful, 


SWittacey: C Huxton and his Wah ins Mise Ruth jn Raped 
the celebrated pack of English hounds he impaxted: Mr. Ruxton, 























‘ARE YOUR LIPS ~ 


WORTH 5 CENTS? 


buy it. And no multi- 
_ millionaire is rich 
- enough to buy him- 
self a finer cigarette 
than your IVORY- 
TIPPED Marlboro. 


—five cents extra? 
Then make sure of 
Marlboros. Immacu- 
lately clean, with well 
bred distinction. 


No magician can 


argue 5-cents extra Asuccessful man’s 
quality intoanyciga- _ cigarette... preferred 
rette. You’ve got to —_ by smart women. 

















plan for next winter’s 


HEAT viens NOW 


August is an excellent time in which to examine all the 
latest types of heating plants; there'll be no need for 
snap decisions. 


Health and comfort can come only from a well planned 
and adequate heating system, carefully chosen and prop- 
erly installed. Perhaps to make the selection an ideal one 
you might like a little advice on the subject. If you will 
check the type of heating equipment you are interested 
in, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will have booklets and literature, 
issued by leading heating equipment firms, sent to you 
without charge. 


C1 COAL C1) GAS 0 OIL 


Name 





Address 





TRADE SERVICE BUREAU 
BEAUTIFUL 
HOME & FIELD 


572 MADISON AVENUE, 


HOUSE 


combined with 


NEW YORK CITY 


) Bulbs—Fritillaries, both the Crown Im- 
perial and guinea hen flower; the 
| lilies martagon and candidum; tulips 
| from 1582 on; hyacinths, daffodils 
(twenty-four varieties grown in 1597) ; 
autumn crocus (saffron); leucojum. 
Garden flowers—Pansies, daisies, wall- 
flowers (gillyflower) , lily-of-the-valley, 
marigolds, Canterbury bells, anemones, 
mugwort (artemisia), primroses, vio- 
lets, stock (also called gillyflower), 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


cowslip, iris, the double peony, bug. 
loss, columbine, dianthus or pinks, 
the European hardy cyclamen, lobelia, 
the Christmas rose, spiderworts, sup. 
flowers and larkspurs, bachelor’s byt. 
tons, dictamnus, hollyhocks. 

Main characteristics—Close relation to 
the house; outer inclosure; differences 
of level; separate units; straight 
walks; shaded paths; water; pat. 
terned beds; arbors and view points, 


| Week-End On A Brook 


Continuep From Pace 46 


home of a miller whose wheel once 
turned further up the Nissequogue. 
| Within, changes were made for the 
| comforts of living, but few structural 
| alterations were necessary. The new 
| right wing was planned for a good-sized 
| kitchen, so the small one in the original 
|house became a tiny library looking 
| over the terrace. The living room was 
| formerly the dining room, enlarged now 
| by the addition of a bay window where 
}an old Dutch door was placed. The 
walls are painted white, there is an 


and it was simple. Not the way a 
singer uses his voice, deep from the 
diaphragm, but right off the chest. It 
must take years of practice. People be- 
gan to leave. A young man lugged a 
table that had come on the truck out 
to his expensive car. He had paid $5.50 
for it. A well-known New York milliner 
arrived and bought in bulk. She’d just 
got a sixteen-room house and she was 
so excited at the prices that she lapsed 
into French. One woman was knitting. 
She knitted all day while she watched 
the guillotine knock piece after piece 
of furniture down. Another was hem- 
stitching a towel. A dealer bought four 
English prints. The truckman came in 




















for linens and accessories. White or colors. Lavashower Corp. 


oak-beamed ceiling, and the original 
wide board floor was left untouched, 
The fireplace is old, and a small Dutch 
oven still remains, but is now inclosed 
by a door. The furnishings, some old, 
some new, are all in Colonial character, 
When the former dining room became 
a living room, the Lawrences made a 
dining room of the old living room. The 
walls were painted daffodil yellow, the 
trim and ceiling, white. The fireplace 
and cupboards were left as they stood 
in the old house. 


Going, Going, Gone! 


ContinueD From Pace 25 


and bid on several of his pieces. A 
dachshund and an Irish terrier met and 
caused a slight diversion. They decided 
to be friends and peace was restored. 
A woman in riding clothes arrived with 
three children who got under foot and 
had a lovely time. 

It takes all day to go to an auction. 
But it’s as exciting as hunting. It gets 
into your blood. You take a hard grip 
on yourself and decide not to buy things 
for which you have no possible place 
or use. This resolution breaks down be- 
fore the day is out. The only way to 
win is to stay away from auctions alto- 
gether. But go at least once, however 
dear the day. It is a great experience. 





Fitting a space 5’ x 7’, the new Lavashower embraces in one 


compact unit a full-sized tub, shower, lavatory and cabinet 
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WHEN THE BIRDS are very young they 
are taken from their nest and there- 
after kept in a room where someone 
(in Europe it’s usually a cobbler) con- 
tinues to whistle over and over again 
the tune he wants the bird to learn. 
Once he has it, the Bullfinch never 
seems to forget. Dietary requirements 
of this bird are solely rape seed. 


OTHER COMMON EuropEAN finches are 
the Chaffinch, Siskin, Brambling, all at- 
tractive and sweet of voice. 


EvEN MORE INTERESTING to own are the 
decorative finches, of which there are a 
number of different types. They are all 
beautiful in color. Most of them are 
hardy. Keep them individually, in pairs, 
or by the score in a huge cage. But do 
not expect lovely song. For diet, they 
should be fed a mixture containing 
canary seed, white millet and Indian or 
small’ millet. Of these, the Zebra finch 
is one of the healthiest and one of the 
prettiest. Its cheeks are bright chestnut 
with a white patch, surrounded by 
black, under the eye. The breast is 
white, barred with black, and the sides 
are bright chestnut spotted with white. 
Tail and legs are a bright orange. In 
size the birds are about as large as 
wrens. Originally they came from Aus- 
tralia, but lots of those you see are 
bred in aviaries, many of them in Cali- 
fornia. They breed readily. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING POSSIBILITY is the 
Bangalese, a finch the Japanese devel- 
oped by crossing various species, which 
breeds easily in a cage or in an aviary. 
It comes in three color schemes, pure 
white, white and fawn and white and 
chocolate. It does not sing. 


Turn now TO the Waxbills, so called 
because they have a small red bill 
which is very waxlike. They are tiny 
and energetic finches, and beautifully 
colored. The prettiest of the easily ob- 
tainable kinds is the Cordon-bleu. Its 
face and breast are cobalt, its tail is 


The Sporting Side Of Gardening 


eighty of its varieties, which range from 
shimmering dwarfs to giant golden 
blooms. You need not worry about hay 
fever. Goldenrod is innocent of harm, 
but extremely tough, a rugged pioneer 
that will stand bodily transplanting to 
your garden if you want it there as 
background or boundary plant. 


BROKEN Woops AND bordering meadows 
are likely to show the cohoshes, stal- 
wart and generous of blossom and with 
exceptional possibilities for use in the 
home rock garden. Pastures and hill- 
sides may be ornamented with the mul- 
leins, all deep-rooted and husky, and 
Placed so naturally that you would 
never suspect the surprising truth that 
mulleins are not natives at all but are 
really immigrants from Central Europe. 
Their velvety silver-green leaves and 
spikes of pale yellow flowers are beau- 
tiful and would contribute a lovely 
border to the home garden. 


THE BLACK-EYED SUSAN, one of the gay- 
est residents of roadsides and aban- 


Feathered Friends 


ContTINvED From Pace 28 


dark blue. The rest of its body is fawn 
color. The cock has bright scarlet spots 
on each cheek, and his voice is rather 
sweet though he has no song. The Fire 
Finch is a very small crimson bird with 
minute white spots on the side of its 
breast. The Lavender Finch is pale blue- 
gray with a crimson tail. The Gray or 
Common Waxbill is a very small bird, 
grayish brown with the under parts 
washed in pink. It is generally colored 
chestnut brown with violet cheeks. All 
of these Waxbills come from Africa, but 
there is another common Waxbill in the 
bird stores which hails from India and 
is known as the Strawberry Finch or 
Avadavat. Its body is more or less scar- 
let, its wings and the sides of its breast 
are spotted with white dots. Seasonally, 
the scarlet becomes brownish. 


AusTRALIAN Grass FINCHES, not quite 
so common as these others nor so cheap, 
include some of the most beautiful cage 
and aviary birds. The Gouldian Finch 
is the most stunning. There are three 
varieties, the red-head, the black-head 
and the yellow-head, this last extremely 
rare. Their heads differ in color; the 
bodies are all the same. The head is 
red, black or yellow, bordered with a 
turquoise blue band. Back and wings 
are bright green. They have a breast 
plate of shining orange and the under 
parts are bright orange shading to yel- 
low. The tail is black with a long 
center feather which comes to a pin 
point. Their song is not notable. In 
this same category of Australian Grass 
Finches look for the masked finches and 
the long-tailed finches, both types inter- 
esting to own. 


MANNIKINS, ALSO KNOWN as Nuns, are 
not so brightly colored. The black- 
headed mannikin has a black head with 
the rest of the body chestnut-colored, 
but there is a tri-colored mannikin 
which is similar to the black-headed 
save that he has a white breast. The 
white-headed mannikin is similar to the 
black-headed except that the head and 


ConTINUED From Pace 59 


doned fields, sports polished brown 
heads petaled with golden orange. 
Susan is a true native, sturdy and 
stanch; a real garden possibility. Along 
creek beds or in damp lowlands are the 
lobelias, with brilliant vermilion blos- 
soms branching from dense, erect ra- 
cemes. The blossoms may be creamy 
white, delicate pink or clear china blue. 
If variety is the spice of life, then the 
lobelia is amply and pleasantly spiced. 


THE NATIVE SUNFLOWER, on the other 
hand, is a wild flower staple. Its size 
varies but its blossom is always bril- 
liant yellow. On lands too poor even 
for goldenrod or lobelia or sunflowers 
you are likely to find the butterfly-weed 
with its ever-abundant blossoms, rang- 
ing from dazzling gold to rich orange 
in color; a gloriously healthy plant, 
easily transplantable either bodily or by 
seed, and a prolific bloomer. True, the 
butterfly-weed is a bit temperamental at 
times. Before blossoming, its roots must 
develop a mysterious nodule, and occa- 
sionally the plant stages a nonbloom- 


neck are buff-white. The song is a mere | 
thread. 


THAT LIsT Is sufficient to start a whole 
aviary of seed-eaters, though there are 
many more. Consider now the _insec- 
tivorous group, which includes some of 
the most miraculous in color and song. 
They’re a little harder to care for since 
they eat Mocking Bird Food, which 
must be mixed with either grated apple 
or carrot and sometimes hard-boiled 
egg. If you wanted to have just one 
bird and that one a prima donna in 
song and lovely as well, the Shama 
Thrush would be your bet. He comes 
from India and is freely imported. He 
is about the size of an American Cat- 
bird, but with a much longer tail. From 
bill to tip of tail the bird measures 
about twelve inches, but the tail ac- 
counts for two-thirds of the length. His 
head and back are glossy blue-black, 
breast bright chestnut. The tail coverts 
are white; the tail is black with the 
outer feathers partly white at the ends. 
These birds may live to the ripe age 
of fifteen years in a cage. They are 
friendly, tame and sing like virtuosi. 
They imitate other birds and sometimes 
noises that they hear. 


OTHER BIRDS IN this class include the 
European Nightingale and the Black 
Cap. Both are excellent singers, but it 
is hard to get birds which have their 
full song. Another common bird, also 
rather colorful, is the Hilltit, sometimes 
known as the Pekin Robin and the 
Japanese Nightingale. It presents a 
patchwork quilt in color: olive, red, 
orange and yellow. 


Last, THE FRUGIVOROUS birds, which 
must be fed on a mixture of Mocking 
Bird Food and bananas and other fruits. 
Commonest and hardiest among them | 
are the Scarlet Tanager from Brazil, | 
deep scarlet except for black wings and | 
tail, and the Blue Tanager, which 
shades from light gray to sky blue. 
Their song is not rich. 


ing season due to nodule trouble. This 
accounts for the fact that many a wild 
flower enthusiast has given it up in dis- 
gust, only to be surprised shortly by 
a riotous harvest of blossom. 


LANES AND FIELDS are crowded with na- 
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The Bartlett Wz 
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THE BARTLETT WAY 


is the scientific and 
economical way. 


Whether your TREES increase 
or decrease in value as the 
years go by depends primar- 
ily an the care they receive. 


For there are always forces 
working against them—and 
over a period of time, under- 
nourishment, droughts, disease, 
sleet, high winds and electrical 
storms are bound to take their 
toll. 


The economical way to safe- 
gvard your investment is to 
follow a Scientifically Planned 
Program of inspection and pres- 
ervation. And here Bartlett 
offers you undeniable advan- 
tages for Bartlett Dendricians, 
in every step of control and 
treatment, are guided by the 
entomologists, plant physiolo- 
gists and plant pathologists 
of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories—famed for their 
contributions to the science of 
Tree Health and Sanitation. 


A Cartlett Associate will in- 
spect and diagnose the con- 
dition of your trees without 
charge or obligation. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia (CYNWYD), Penna.; 
Orange, N. J.; Westbury, N. Y.; 


Bay Shore, N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Danbury, Conn.; 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Boston, Mass.; 
Providence, R.1.; Richmond, Va.; 
Manchester,Mass.; NewHaven,Conn.; 
Ellsworth, Me.; Wilmington, Del. 








tive daisies, lilting blossoms painted 
with the purest yellows in all nature, 
like acres of twenty-dollar gold pieces. 
Or maybe I need another simile. I re- 
member vaguely that in college the 
teachers said never to compare some- 
thing that is with something that isn’t. 


WILD PEAS BLOOM in protected lanes, 
their dainty lavender flowers nodding 
from slender, winding stems. Tansies 
wave above neglected fields and around 
abandoned homesteads. Along the dusti- 
est of roadsides, and even in vacant 
city lots, you may see the pure yellow, 
leaf-bracted blossoming spires of the 
native primrose. 


AUGUST EARTH CRAVES expression—even 
the humblest weeds strive for fruition 
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Next Month 


HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Closed its Small House Com- 
petition with a hundred and 
ninety entrants. For weeks 
before, express wagons pulled 
up to our door hourly, bulging 
with plans and photographs. 


CELEBRATED 
ARCHITECTS 


Sat in solemn judgment for 
many hours before a decision 
was reached. They finally se- 
lected the five prize winners, 
commended others with Hon- 
orable Mention, chose enough 
more to make a total of fifty 
houses for House BEAUTI- 
FUL’S traveling exhibition. 


TELEGRAMS 


Were sent off to the winners 
and the three first-prize houses 
were arranged in a dramatic 
portfolio, which will be shown 
in the September issue of 
House BEAUTIFUL. 


TRAVELING 
HOUSES 


On September 4, the day after 
Labor Day, the exhibition be- 
gins its travels. In the Sep- 
tember issue the itinerary will 
be announced so that you may 
know when and where the 
houses will be shown in your 
city. 


FUTURE 
PLANS 


In October and succeeding 
months, House BEAUTIFUL 
will show the remaining prize 
winners as well as the Hon- 
orable Mention and more 
houses. In other words, this 
fal! House BEAUTIFUL will 
be packed with house designs 
which display the latest work 
the architects are doing. 


House 
Beautiful 


perhaps a soul, in blossom. The pickerel- 
weed, for example, lifts up ragged spires 
of charming blue; the various thistles 
perform miracles in lavenders; the fire- 
| weed and corn weed raise gorgeous 
| rose-purple flowers. Wild asters supple- 
|ment rich green foliage with quarter- 
| size, golden-centered lavender blossoms 
| and in doing so offer lyrical competition 
ito the so-called garden aster which, in 
|a botanical sense, is not an aster at all. 
| And dozens of others of the common 
| weeds produce blossoms that transform 
them, at least for the time of bloom, 
into something decidedly more than 
common weeds, 


| AUGUST WILD FLOWERS give colorful and 
emphatic support to the credo that life 
begins at forty. They are creations of 
rich maturity, of deep shade and bright 
sunlight, of wind and rain and heat. 
They justify August’s title of “royal 
month of purple and gold.” But skillful 
foils are provided for these dominant 
tones. The month also brings a diverse 
vanguard of delicate and fragile flowers 
such as the exquisite grass of Parnassus, 
whose tiny six-petaled blossoms are of 
snow-white, faintly striped with green; 
or the Virgins-bower, also delicately 
white and mysteriously fragrant, found 
in shaded lanes or open woodlands. 


ALONG FENCEROWS OR beside herb shel- 
ters you may see the fragile ivory-tinted 
mock bishop, the mistflower, and the 
thoroughworts, whose immaculate blos- 
soms range from pale pink through the 
purest of lavenders to the snowiest of 
whites. The delicate yellow jewel-weed 





waits along shaded creek beds, and if 


be painted pure white and others claim 


|ivory is better. | am under the impres- 


sion that white was used in the early 
days. Isn’t that so? 


Answer: White was very seldom used 
in the early days and the present ten- 
dency is to get away from it except for 
special effects. Café au lait, putty, nu- 
merous shades of green, and yellows, 
pale apricot, etc., are but a few of the 
rossibilities. If one color is used 
throughout the house, although there is 
of course no reason why it should be, 
ivory is generally pleasanter to live with 











|and easier to decorate with than pure 
| white. On the other hand, white—and 
|especially the new “bone white”—is 
| very smart under the right conditions 
and may be necessary to carry out 
your decorator’s contemplated scheme. 


| Question 224: How can I keep flies 
from coming down the chimney in my 
|farmhouse? The fireplaces are used 
| practically every day all summer, but 
the openings are very large with large 
flues and flies come down even when 
a small fire is going. Cone-shaped 
screens in the top of the flues have 
been tried and work but have to be 
cleaned so frequently as to be an an- 
noyance. 


Answer: Properly fitting metal dampers 
in the throats of the fireplaces, kept 
closed, will solve the problem when 
there is no fire. A fine mesh screen 
completely covering the fireplace open- 
ing would keep the flies from coming 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL combined with HOME & FIELD 


you happen to be in New England or 
corresponding countrysides you are apt 
to find the bellflower, its slender spires 
ornamented with bell-shaped blossoms 
of graceful lilac-blue. Wild morning 
glories, varying through all the colors 
of the rainbow, climb sunward in fields 
that have not been too much torn with 
late plowing. 


AUGUST ALSO SHOWS a charming host 
of in-betweens, flowers well character- 
ized by striking color schemes, yet 
rather too rare to be dominant stand- 
bys. In the north and east, providing 
the weather has been seasonable and 
you don’t mind climbing high hills, you 
will find the bluebell—the very same 
flower that glorifies the highlands and 
lyrics of old Scotland. Then there is its 
American cousin, the harebell, another 
pride of the vast August cavalcade, with 
slender stems of bell-shaped, turquoise- 
blue blossoms that sway and prance in 
summer wind on roughlands and open 
hillsides. Bluebells and harebells par- 
ticularly challenge the skill of the 
home gardener who would adopt them. 
The flowers are propagated best by seed- 
ing. Incidentally, all heavy or husked 
seeds may be helped by preliminary 
soaking in water. The stalwart blue flag, 
everywhere known and everywhere pop- 
ular, is a perennial with a fondness for 
meadows and open lands. Its graceful, 
sword-shaped leaves rise in gallant sup- 
port of violet-blue blossoms, veined in 
yellows and greens and white. 


No ADVENTURE AMONG August wild 
flowers would be complete without some 
appreciative notice of the native lilies. 


Please Tell Me 


ConTINUED From Pace 60 


into the room, but they might, it is 
true, collect behind it and come out 
when the screen is removed, for the 
building or lighting of fires. If a metal 
damper isn’t practical, try setting a 
screen with a handle into the throat 
of the fireplace. This can be left in 
place except for large fires. This, also, 
may collect soot and require constant 
cleaning, but it will be easier to get at 
than one at the top of the chimney. 


QueEsTION 225: Many of the walls in my 
old house are of matched boards. With 
the settling of the house the joints 
have opened, letting in cold air. When 
these walls are papered cracks appear 
with the coming of cold weather. I 
should like to paint the walls and 
should like to know whether there is 
any satisfactory and permanent way to 
fill these cracks. 


Answer: Your boards will continue to 
swell and shrink with the variation of 
the moisture content of the air. If by 
any chance boards of all one width 
were used, you might cover the cracks 
with wooden battens nailed to one 
board only. This permits some move- 
ment of the boards but by covering the 
cracks keeps the cold air from coming 
through. Then either stain or paint both 
boards and battens. Do this when the 
boards are at their driest, for otherwise 
the board as it dries out will pull away 
from the batten, showing a line of un- 
finished wood. This treatment should 
be used, however, only if the cracks be- 
tween boards come at regular intervals 


If you are both persistent and lucky: 
you will find the red wood-lily, with — 
high-lifted, gorgeous cups of vermilion, 
Then there is the turks-cap lily, fog | 
which I must confess a whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. An equally charming jp. 
habitant of grassy roadsides, open pas. 
tures and abandoned homesteads is the 


so-called blackberry lily, a refugee from, 


old gardens, so versatile and hardy that _ 


6 


¥ 


it has now become one of the most far. 4 


spread and best loved of “all American 
wild flowers. Its graceful blue-green 


I 


4 


foliage and _ orange-yellow blossoms, 


dotted with reddish-brown, justify this 
esteem, and it is beautiful to look at in — 
the open country or in the home garden, © 


For THAT MATTER, most of the native 
lilies can be transplanted bodily to 
cultivated gardens with a fair ave 

of success, particularly if the soil ig 
moist and rich, and I predict that vast 
increase in garden popularity awaits 
the clan. The same prophecy may rea. 
sonably apply to scores of other native 
wild flowers. Each year sees more and 
more of the huge treasury introduced to 
home gardens, for variety’s sake and 
surely for beauty’s sake. And each year 
sees more and more reliable seed and 
nursery dealers specializing in native 
flowers and flowering shrubs, 


But ALL THIS is beside the question, 
Wild flower propagation for the garden, 
like wild flower appreciation, can be en- 
compassed by no platitudes or final 
formulas. These flowers are part of each 
one’s heritage of the magic of out- 
doors—a challenge to the spirit of ex. 
periment and adventure. 


and with reasonable relation to door and 
window openings so that the repeated 
lines of the battens give a pleasant and 
not just a hit-or-miss effect. More prob- 
ably your walls are of random width 
boards, in which case lath and plaster 
may be the only answer, as to date there 
is no truly permanent crack filler on the 
market. 


QuEstTION 226: What is the best way to 
seal the joint between wide clapboards 
and a chimney which projects through 
the wall? 


Answer: The best way to seal joints 
between a projecting brick chimney 
and a wood frame wall is to widen out 
the chimney a few inches either inside 
or outside so that the brick carries by 
the sheathing and closes the joint. 
The clapboards are then simply butted 
against the brick. There is too much 
swelling and shrinking in wood to make 
anything put in the crack between 
brick and wood of any great value. 


Question 227: What kind of paint is 
best for painting smooth plaster walls? 
Must the walls be sized before they 
are painted? 


Answer: Plaster is a porous material 
and the reason for first sizing it before 
painting is to break the suction which 
otherwise absorbs the paint, making 
more coats necessary to do the job. 
There are many kinds of paint, being 
used with satisfaction, but lead and oil 
still holds its place as one of the best. 
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SET THE FASHIONS OF 
TWO CONTINENTS 


You are a marked woman. Cameras click whenever you grace a 
gathering. Leading couturiers eagerly scan your person and 
your pictures for devastating new effects. Your original frocks 
are news of first importance to every woman who hopes to keep 
abreast of fashion. That is why we deem it such a compliment to 
have supplied your personal car. You could choose from all 
the world, and you chose a Chevrolet. What decided you? 
The extra luxury and smartness of Body by Fisher . . . the 
superior restfulness of the Knee-Action ride . . . the miracu- 
lous handling ease . . . the tireless but unobtrusive efficiency 
of the Blue-Flame motor . . . or the unique combination 
of all these desirable qualities? No matter—you bought 
a Chevrolet, and that is answer enough. No better proof is 
needed that the care we spent in designing this personal car is 
realized and appreciated by the people for whom it was designed. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms 


MASTER SIX 


SPORT SEDAN 


[cH EVROLET 7 


A GENERAL 


MOTORS VALUE 
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WILLIAM M. STRONG 


Rapid recovery from the fatigues of 


summer to be found on board a ship 


locks his office door behind him, gives a fictitious address 

to his secretary and goes off to the shore or the woods 
for two lovely weeks where he doesn’t need to lift a finger. 
It’s not so easy for his wife. She has to order meals every 
day, see to the marketing and the laundry and getting a 
girl in to help out for parties. She has to drive to the village 
and get Golden Bantam and fresh-killed chickens and flour 
and soap and ice cream freezer salt. For her there is no balm 
in Gilead and she’s heartily glad to crawl back to town by 
September. 

This department has been doing some ardent feministic 
research on how to get a holiday though a woman. The 
answer evolved is: Take a boat. Book a quiet cabin, neither 
too near to, nor far from the water line. Leave the port open 


. comparatively easy for a man to take a vacation. He 
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so you can hear the water sliding by, night and 
day. Have breakfast in bed, on a tray. Have 
bouillon and biscuits at eleven. Have a large lunch 
(which you haven’t had to plan) at one, and tea 
and dinner at succeeding intervals. Let all the 
worries of housekeeping slide painlessly onto 
other shoulders. Loaf and gossip about the people 
on board and chase your husband up to the gym 
when you want to take a nap or get in an hour 
of “Joseph And His Brothers.” Nothing works 
more miraculously on your permanent wave than 
a sea change. Salt air does wonders for your skin. 
In three days you will bloom like a rose. In four 
you will be ready to move mountains. By the end 
of two or three weeks you will look ten years 
younger than your contemporaries and you will 
be twice as amusing. 

Where the boat is going is not of first impor- 
tance, but it has a certain bearing on your plans. 
The last year or two, lots of people have been 
booking on leisurely ships and going to England. 
One week on the Atlantic, one week of being very 
gay in London, one week back. For this you need 
a frivolous disposition. It is not possible or advis- 
able to get any sightseeing into your seven days. 
It simply ruins everything. So turn your head 
away when you pass the National Gallery and 
throw over a trip to the Abbey anytime in favor 
of a cocktail and Whitstable oysters at the Buttery. 
The same formula applies to France. Having 
landed at Havre, go and sit on the plage, quietly 
at Cabourg, more hectically at Deauville. 

If you'd rather stay at home all summer and 
every summer than make one trip to the Custom 
House for a passport, you can have your boat 
ride around your native shores. There’s the trip to 
California, to begin with. Going through the Canal 
alone is worth the price of the cruise. The Panama 
Pacific boats, large and handsome (called Cali- 
fornia, Virginia and Pennsylvania, just like the 
fleet), go directly, stopping only at Havana and 
the Canal. The enchanting small Santas (Paula, 
Elena, Lucia and Rosa—their names are enough 
to make you sail tomorrow) dally along, stopping here and 
there at attractive ports. Or you may book on one of the 
small Dollar Liners or the United Fruit Line, though this 
last does not run through the Canal and you must change. 

It is probable that you will go mad over the Pacific and 
keep right on out to Hawaii. Or sail up the coast Alaska- 
ward past a rugged shore which they say is as lovely as 
the fjords. 

With less time on your hands, sail to Canada. The Duchess 
of Richmond takes nine lazy days, goes up through Cabot 
Bay into the St. Lawrence, stopping at Montreal and Que- 
bec. The Franconia cruises every two weeks to the Saguenay 
River, Capes Trinity and Eternity, to Quebec and New- 
foundland and, as a final snapper, stops at Bermuda. 

The out-of-season fetish has fallen to pieces. That’s all 
changed now. People have discovered how heavenly Ber- 
muda is in summer. Or that almost the nicest thing to do in 
the late summer is to go to the West Indies. The Mauretania 
sails proudly through the Caribbean all summer long and 
this is the perfect holiday for any woman who is tired of 
being an overworked housekeeper and who thinks that. 
fashion magazines to the contrary, she’d like a bit of a tan. 
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Courtesy Japan Tourist Bureau 


There is no sea that can surpass the beauties of Japan's Inland Sea and to truly grasp its picturesqueness one should take a 





small ship which skirts the shores and wends its way amongst the numerous islands. 


Miyajima, also called Itsukushima, is one of the most vivid shrine sites in all Japan. The great Torii rising from the water 
stands in front of the vermilion shrine which at high tide appoars to be floating on the sea. Automobiles and rikishas are 
prohibited and it is also known for its wine-red maples. In October when the foliage is at its height is an ideal time to 

| explore its charms. 

¢ 
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A letler, ‘phone or check on the coupon will bring you the desired information—gratis, of course. 


TRAVEL 


(] Northern Cruise CJ California (1 South America C] Great Britain 

5 U R E A U (] Mediterranean Cruise [] Eastern Canada (CJ South Africa ( Holland 
C] West Indies Cruise (CJ Western Canada C Australia C Italy 
(] Panama Canal Trip [] Alaska C] India [] Russia 

Wickersham 2-2800 C] Bermuda [] New England [] Orient [} Spain 

(] Cuba [] Mountain Resorts C) Austria CJ Scandinavia 

572 MADISON AVENUE C] Nassau (_] Seashore Resorts C] Belgium C] Switzerland 

New York $ 0 Hawaii [] Mid-South Resorts [] France [] Europe Independent Tour 


‘ C] Mexico [] Summer Ranches C] Germany (] Europe Motor Tour 
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AUGUST: METHODS OF PLANT INCREASE 


supplies: taking cuttings from root and leaf 

and stem, or the division of roots, layering and 
ringing, all should be known. Midsummer and early 
autumn are the seasons for much of this work, which 
is simple if certain rules are observed. Aside from 
adding to the garden stock, thus may be avoided the 
disappointment which comes from expecting that 
outdoor plants can be transferred to the house for 
winter growth. Most of them belong to the class 
requiring rest during part of the year. This must 
be given the parent plant, and offshoots prepared 
this month for efficient service during the winter. 
Young, vigorous specimens of geraniums, begonias, 
fuchsias, ageratum, heliotrope—in fact, most of the 
annuals—are obtained by the “slip” method of older 
gardeners, which is simply cutting off a piece of the 
parent plant for rooting. 


[sso are many ways of doubling the plant 


STEM CUTTINGS 


THE GENERAL RULE concerning this type of cutting is 
to take a tip of a stem from four to six inches long 
which has been cut immediately below a leaf joint, 
or the safest rule for all kinds of soft wooded plants 
is to bend the stem of the proposed cutting: if it breaks 
or snaps, that is the right spot to sever it, but if it can 
be bent without snapping it is too hard to root easily. 
Such slips generally root best in pure sand. Little 
nourishment is needed, the main requirements being 
a fair amount of heat and continuous moisture. 
Lacking greenhouse or cold frame a small propa- 
gating area is easily made, and while the proper 
amount of shade can be provided by newspapers, 
cloth screens or whitewashed glass, the best protec- 
tion is given by screens made of common lath nailed 
an inch apart to a frame the size of the bed. The 
shield is to be used against too much sun or rain, 
but not light, of which cuttings cannot get too much. 
Keep the sand soaked with water and never allow 
it to get dry. For indoor rooting of slips use the 
“saucer” system of propagating: fill saucers or plates 
to the depth of one to two inches with sand, insert 
the cuttings close enough to touch each other, water 
the sand until it becomes the condition of mud, and 
keep it constantly in that state. Place the dish in a 
sunny spot, table or window sill. Pot up any cuttings 
at once when rooted, no matter how small the roots 
may be. Half an inch is better than two for quick 
growth. Use two-inch pots and a finely sifted soil of 
one part sand, one part humus and two parts garden 
loam. After potting they should be set in a flat 
covered with an inch or two of sand, freely watered 
with a fine spray, and for two or three days shaded 
and watered as if still in the propagating beds. 


LEAF CUTTINGS 


Sucu pants As the large-leaved begonias (Rex) and 
gloxinias will form roots from their leaves. Take a 
fat fleshy leaf and lay it flat in a box of moist sandy 
soil, making small notches in the veins on the under 
side of the leaf to encourage the formation of roots, 
and peg the leaf onto the damp surface. Place a 





sheet of glass over the box, allowing for ventilation, 
shade from bright sunshine, and keep continually 
moist. It will not be long before new little leaves 
appear. Then the large mother leaf can be divided, 
and the small sections with their rootlets potted up. 
Many of the succulents and some ferns will produce 
new plants from old leaves. 


ROOT CUTTINGS 


THE FLESHY-ROOTED plants such as_bleeding-heart, 
perennial poppies, anchusa can be increased easily by 
dividing the roots themselves at the time the plant 
is resting or dormant. Lift the plant at the end of 
its period of bloom, and cut off portions of the 
numerous fleshy roots in pieces two or three inches 
long. Plant these in light soil in pots or the open 
border, with the tip just under the earth. 


ROOT DIVISION’ 


THIS PROCESS DIFFERS from the preceding one in that 
the roots with their tops are divided, each section 
forming the new plant. Fast-growing perennials need 
this treatment every few years, to be done either 
spring or early fall. When the plant spreads roots 
underneath the ground to create fresh shoots some 
distance from the parent stem, these can be dug up 
with some root attached and planted elsewhere. 
Boltonias are an example of this type. Others which 
do not sucker in this way, such as primroses, funkias, 
fall asters, phlox, must be given clump division. 
The outside portions of the clump make the best 
new plants, for these are the youngest, most recently 
developed part of the roots. The center or crown is 
often worn out and possesses little vigor. Use sharp 
clean tools that cut cleanly and do not tear and in- 
jure. Use a knife for the smaller ones such as prim- 
roses, although these plants can often be carefully 
torn apart, and a spade for the larger, heavier masses. 
Where a particularly stubborn specimen is found with 
firmly matted roots, drive carefully into its center 
two hand forks back to back, and by levering these 
apart slowly the clump will be safely divided. Most 
perennials will make from two to four divisions, but 
the parent plant should not be divided into so many 
units that there is not vitality in each one for quick 
reéstablishment. At this time of year divide only those 
that have given their season of bloom. 


LAYERING 


THIS IS A manner of propagation which consists of 
encouraging plants to form roots at a certain point. 
The shoot is then detached from the main growth to 
form a separate unit. Some types do this naturally, 
strawberries and the little running double buttercups, 
for example. Put fresh soil containing leaf mold and 
lime around the plant, take the stem to be layered, 
strip the lower leaves and cut a slanting upward 
notch in the stem. The latter is then bent into the 
soil at this point, securely pegged and covered with 
firmed soil. When roots are formed the stem is cut 
between the parent and the new shoot, and the 
latter transplanted. 


REMINDERS FOR AUGUST 


UT back all the annuals which 
& have already blossomed and 

exhausted themselves. Give 
them manure water or some quick- 
acting commercial fertilizer, and they 
will blossom again in September. 

Transplant and set out iris, as they 
are now dormant. Make the soil rich 
with bonemeal, and do not set the 
rhizomes too deep. They need full 
sun to be at their best. 

Feed the chrysanthemums that are 
beginning to set their buds with lib- 
eral rations of bonemeal and manure 
water. If there are any in pots, water 
with soot water, the color of weak 
coffee, besides digging in bonemeal. 

Plant candidum lilies now or as 
soon as the bulbs can be obtained 
in order that they may have time 
to make the necessary fall growth. 
Place the bulb on its side, on a bed 
of sand, dust it with sulphur, and 
see that it is only two inches under- 
ground. 

Phlox needs plenty of water, and 
the flower heads cut off to prolong 
the season of bloom. Destroy any 
seedlings formed around the base of 
the plant. They are sure to revert to 
magenta. 

Look out for weeds; they are 
ripening their seeds now, ready to 
sow them for seven years’ reaping. 

If the garden flower areas are kept 
well cultivated and the earth con- 
stantly turned to a depth of a couple 
of inches, the need for watering 
will not be as great and any sum- 
mer rains will have a chance to be 
absorbed, instead of running off a 
hard crust. A fine dusty surface pre- 
vents evaporation. 


AN UNUSUAL BOOK 


“MoperN Guip—E To SuccessFUL 
GarvENING,” by M. G. Kains. Diff 
cult it is to find untried ways for 
practical gardening, but Mr. Kains’ 
method of presenting his subject is 
new and refreshing. Instead of weary- 
ing the expert and frightening the 
amateur by opening technical chap- 
ters on soils and pests, he tells of 
desires come true: roses, flowers, 
water gardens, vegetables, perma- 
nent gardens and transient ones for 
the summer place, leaving necessary 
but unromantic facts for th” last 
pages. It is a book that makes the 
reader think he, too, can garden, and 
inspires him to do so. 
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wise 
GARDENERS 


make sure 


. .. that their orders for fall 
planting are put in the mail 
right now. Breaking ground be- 
gins in September, only a month 
away, and once it begins there's 
no rest for the busy gardener. 


So, House Beautirut suggests that 
you send for catalogues at an 
early date and also that you do 
your ordering from reputable 
houses whose good names guar- 
antee that the materials they 
sell are sound, healthy stock. 


You will find the advertisements 
of leading seedsmen and growers 
in the pages of this magazine. 
Consult them, see what they 
have to offer you for your fall 
planting. You will find them re- 
liable and courteous and eager 
to cooperate with you in your 
gardening problems. If there is 
any particular bulb or perennial 
about which you would like spe- 
cial information, we shall be glad 
to advise with you if you will 
just jot your name and address 
on a post card and mail it to: 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
combined with 
HOME & FIELD 
572 Madison Avenue, New York 














DIU wt ol creme. 


i OMT carat oe 
(Regular Value 25¢) ¢ 


A lovely mixture of the finest colors—yellow, blue, 
purple, white, ete. Burpee’s Guaranteed Bulbs, the 


best that grow. 12 bulbs (value 25c) sent for only 10c 
postpaid; 125 bulbs, postpaid for $1.00. 


Burpee's Bulb Book FREE 


ba all about best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
~» for Fall planting. It’s free. Write today. 


‘VU Pren ves courer Y @ W- 
1 W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. ' 
' 482 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia ' 
; O Tenclose 10 for 12 Crocus Bulbs (value 25). 4 
OT enclose $1.00 for 125 Crocus Bulbs. , 
1 O Send me Burpee’s Bulb Book free. ' 
' Name ......... 
‘ 
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.... State 





Gardener Come Of Age 


ContinueD From Pace 49 


| over a lawn through a small pine grove 


and comes out on a winding walk which, 
in spring, is bordered with white nar- 
cissus poeticus against the green of iris, 
hemerocallis and peony foliage, not yet 
in flower, which fill the beds. At the end 
of the walk, two snowy dogwoods stand 
guard against dark pines. The effect is 
of a white and green walk. Later, the 
peonies open their pink, red and white 
blossoms in time to say farewell to the 
blue and violet irises. After these are 
over, tall clumps of superbum lilies nod 
their orange flowers against the pines. 


BELOW THE WALLED garden is the lily 
garden. It is reached by two shady 
walks in front of spruce trees. Against 
these on one side are planted native 
American plants, such as brythroniums, 
bloodroot, hepaticas, mertensias, violets, 
wintergreen, trailing arbutus, mitchella 
repens, dicentras, galax aphylla, the 
wild geraniums and many others. There 
are also the fragrant European violets 
and both Asiatic and European prim- 
ulas. On the other side, also in partial 
shade, are lupines, columbines, aconites, 
and Japanese anemones. And scattered 
through both of the beds are tenui- 
folium, henryi, concolor, amabile and 
callosum lilies, hundreds of them, all 
raised from seed by me. In bare spots 
I have planted violas, the seed of which 
I get in France, and asperula odorata 
and asperula setosa cerulea. 


THE LILY GARDEN is a tiny rectangular 
place inclosed by a hemlock hedge and 
bounded at one end by the spruce trees. 
It is shaded all but about four hours of 
the day. The soil has been carefully 
mixed with one-third leaf mold and one- 
third sand. Here are grown some aura- 
tums, speciosum, martagon, philippinese, 
backhouse hybrid, willmottie, davidi 
and tenuifolium lilies and now and then 
a rare one or one new to me. There are 
also the native American canadense, 
grayi, pardalinum, parvum and ‘others. 
After much experimenting, I have found 
that violas, campanulas, forget-me-nots, 
some of the annuals, and the erysimums 
make the best ground covers here. At 
one end of the little garden is a flight 
of stone steps leading to a grassy plat- 
form upon which is a small white 
marble statue of Lan Ts’ai H6, the 
Chinese goddess of horticulture. This is 
the most peaceful and secluded part of 
the garden, a place to sit and think. 
Only, unfortunately, I can never sit 
down and relax in my own garden, for 
I always see weeds which must be pulled 
at once or something that must be 
sprayed the first thing next morning. 


FROM THE LILY garden, one walks back 
under hemlock trees on to the front 
lawn and over to a series of gardens 
surrounding the swimming pool. These 
are inclosed in shrubbery consisting, at 
present, of a collection of French lilacs, 
viburnums, loniceras and some odd 
specimens that I have seen and liked. 
The pool lies in the center of these gar- 
dens and is surrounded by a perfectly 
level green rectangle and inclosed by a 
hedge of English hawthorn kept healthy 
and lush by constant spraying and man- 
uring. One side being higher than the 
other, the bank is held up by a low 
stone wall over which we try to grow 
the new clematis with varying success 
and other vines with complete success. 
On the near side of this inclosure is a 


grass walk bordered with polyantha 
roses. I bought a few of each variety and 
then increased them from cuttings, so 
that now we have two hundred feet of 
thickly planted little bushes. Behind 
these are species roses, xanthina, ece, 
moyesi, prairie roses and other native 
Americans, all with handsome berries. 
The Penzance hybrids of the sweet briar 
roses with their sweetly smelling leaves 
are here, and old-fashioned varieties, 
such as the damask, €entifolia, Provence 
and Madame Plantier. Also Austrian 
briar and hugonis roses and the buff 
and very lovely Agnes. This walk ends 
in an exedra of cedars. 


AT THIS POINT, one turns left and walks 
into the fragrant garden, a little ree- 
tangle on axis with the swimming pool. 
It is on two levels, the upper one being 
supported by a much battened low dry 
wall of field stones. In the crevices of 
this wall I grow my aromatic plants, 
such as the varieties of satureja, nepeta, 
thyme, mint and others, the seeds of 
which have been sent to me from all 
over the world. Many of them, as far as 
I know, have made their first appear- 
ance on this continent by way of my 
amateurish, unpretentious garden. On 
the upper level are pink, white and blue 
flowered hyssops, crisped and cut-leaved 
tansies, rue, wormwood with its gray 
woolly foliage, a whole collection of 
fragrant-leaved geraniums, lemon _ver- 
bena and varieties of lavender. All but 
the geraniums and verbena have been 
raised from seed. The lower portion is 
bordered with santolina chamecypar- 
issus, a plant with quite grey foliage, 
and the upper with winter savory, green 
and very fragrant. In the walls and on 
the steps, wherever there is a vacant 
spot, bits of thyme have been planted 
and they have made large green mats. 


COMING FROM THE ligtle garden, so fra- 
grant that its perfume can be smelt 
from far away, pation ure after a rain 
or in the cool time of the evening, one 
walks back along another path. We call 
this the birch walk, for it is bordered 
with the white-barked, cut-leaved weep- 
ing birches. 


PARALLEL TO THESE gardens is another 
walk. This is lined with white and pink 
dogwoods and under them are thousands 
of lilies, also all grown from seed. Be- 
low the lilies is a ground cover of vinca 
minor and behind them a considerable 
shrubbery. The walk is over two hun- 
dred feet long. We have so many shaded 
places for growing our flowers because 
experience has taught me that in our 
climate, with our burning summer sun, 
most flowers require a light shade. 


THE READER MAY have noticed that I 
have repeated the phrase “grown from 
seeds.” If this had been a radio talk, 
I would have said it louder and louder 
each time until I finally shouted it into 
the microphone. For only by growing 
one’s plants from seed can one have the 
rare denizens of the garden, unless one 
is beyond considering the cost of any- 
thing. Plants grown from seed do not 
have to be uprooted to travel to your 
garden and so arrive in a weakened 
condition. Besides, seedlings are apt to 
have a greater variation in color and 
type than plants taken from cuttings, 
and this is most advantageous for the 
gardener who is breeding and selecting. 
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ONE DOZEN $2.50 
Combination 


| doz. of each $4.50 


MADONNA LILIES 
REGAL DELPHINIUM 


Hardy perennials of rare distinction with 
complete cultural directions. GARDEN 
BOOK of choicest lilies and perennials 
free. Send today. 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Box A, Charlotte, Vermont 











This toa y 
Fall-Flowering 
Crocus 


To bring to October and November a bright 


reflection of the blue skies of April and 
May—CROCUS ZONATUS—a_ charming 
rarity for the rock garden or shrubbery 


border. Perfectly hardy. 
75c a doz. $4.50 a 100 


$40 a 1000 


Schling’s Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Ine. 
615 Madison Ave. New York City 


SHUMWAY’S 


“GLORIOUS” DUTCH BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


T want every reader of 
this magazine to try 
vYEW GIANT 


my NE 
ADONIS LILY TULIP 
this fall. Latest introduction. 
Vivid Rosy Red on tall 26 inch 
stem. This delightful novelty 
is illustrated full size in nat- 
ural color on the front cover of 
my FREE Fall Catalog. 

\ doz. Top Size Bulbs 48¢ 
postpaid only 





















Dozen postpaid for as¢ 
Send remuttance today for this great nevelty. 
Don’t order any Bulbs, until you 
get my new Catalog. I think it is 
the most beautiful Fall Bulb book 
published in America. Everything in 
natural colors. Lowest Prices for Qual- 
ity Bulbs. Write for FREE Catalog. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


Box 53 Rockford, Ilinois - - Established 1870 
















safely, cleanly, economically 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. Used and recom- 
mended by officers and mem- 
bers Garden Club of Amer- 
ica. Sold by leading stores 
everywhere—if your dealer 
hasn’t it write for prices 
and folder B-8. Andrew Wil- 
son, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 


Wilsons 





O. K. 


PLANT SPRAY 

















IRON 
and 


WIRE 


See 


—beautify as they protect 


Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences form boun- 
dary lines of beauty. They are designed to harmonize 
with architectural and landscaping schemes. They 
4 afford a positive protection against intruders and un- 
welcome pets of neighbors. Decide now, to enjoy the 
full use and privacy of your home—send us the dimen- 
sions of your lot—we’ll send you Fence literature and 
the address of your local sales and erection office. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
203 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio E 
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Before you BUILD that 
new HOME get sound 
and practical ADVICE 


A distinct aid in formulating your plans. We will have 
copies of books and pamphlets of reliable manufacturers 
mailed to you without charge, if you will simply check, on 
the coupon below, the items you are interested in. 


OJ Air Conditioning [] Lumber 
[] Bath Room Fixtures C] Mantels 
CO) Brick C Paints & Varnish 
C1) Cement C) Portable Houses 
CD) Fences CL) Radiator Valves 
CO Fireplaces C0 Roofing 
CL) Fireplace Fixtures CO Sheet Metal 
C) Floors Shingles 
C Gas Systems eer 
[1 Swimming Pools 

C] Hardware & Locks 

‘ E (CD Thermostats 
(1 Heating Equipment ‘ 

0 Coal O Gas 1 Ol C Tiling 

C) Heaters, Electric C) Ventilation 
() Humidifiers C) Wall Board 
C Incinerators [1] Water Heaters 
C1 Insulation [1 Water Systems 
0 Lighting CL Weatherstripping 
CJ Lightning Rods CL] Windows 
[] Log Cabins CL] Window Guards 


TRADE SERVICE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
comiP7 HOME & FIELD 


with 
572 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


I am planning to build a new home. Approximate cost $. 


Please have literature sent me on the subjects checked. 


MAME. .......00c000 


STREET CIty 


H-F-8-34 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 




















CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 


Cool white walls, floor of blue Sealex linoleum. maize taffeta dra- 


peries and lounge covered in diagonally cut blue velvet offer a modern 


background for cl 





ies. Carl Nonnenmacher, decorator 


Living Flower Arrangements 


ContTINUED From Pace 50 


THE TENDER BULBS are at their best in 
early and midwinter and conveniently 
fill the gap before the hardy types 
spring up into beauty. Both the paper 
white polyanthus narcissus and _ its 
golden twin, Grand Soleil d’Or, are like 
those other tender bulbs, the French 
Roman hyacinths, in their pleasant 
habit of thriving either in soil or in 


| water and pebbles. The hyacinths are 


graceful with many sprays of fragrant 
blooms, and are equally beautiful in 
white, pink or delicate blue. When 
water-grown they make interesting ar- 
rangements with Chinese evergreen, 
philodendron cordatum, small ivies, and 
nephthytis liberica. 


THE MUSCARI OR grape hyacinths are 


| among the first of the spring bulbs to 


bloom, and the variety azureum may 
be in flower indoors by the middle of 
January. Heavenly Blue, so often rec- 
ommended, is not so dependable for 
forcing as botryoides ceruleum or al- 
bum. Another handsome blue, with a 
heavy spike, is armeniacum. The stiff 
vertical line of all their foliage is more 
interesting if the final arrangement in- 
cludes other diminutive material with 
interesting contrast of leaf. Small cras- 


|sulas and echeverias, with their long 


wavering flower stems or stalks of odd 


| coral-colored blossoms, blooming at this 


same time, are lovely companions and 


adapt themselves to the scant watering 


which the muscari require if their buds 
are not to dampen off. About three 
months is required for root development. 


ANOTHER DIMINUTIVE BULB that makes 
a gay picture with any informal plant 
material is the crocus. It carries the 
still unbroken promise of the on-rush 
of spring. The great giant varieties un- 
fold in plump daubs of color. Midnight, 
with the blue of a midsummer’s sky, 
purpurea grandiflora, a true purple, En- 
chantress, a pale blue, and quite early 
—all are lovely. Crocus bulbs-need a 
long, cool growth if the flowers are to 
develop along with the leaves. February 
1 is a safe date to bring indoors, but 
even then a very cool temperature is 





necessary for satisfactory blooming, 
Once opened, the blossoms love a sunny 
room. Small ivies and diminutive creep. 
ers like ficus repens add grace. 


A WIDE SELECTION of yellow trumpet 
daffodils will insure a stretch of cheer- 
ful blooms for almost two months. 
Golden Spur, if planted early enough 
to allow at least ten weeks for making 
a strong root growth, may be brought 
into the house for forcing just before 
Christmas. In another two weeks King 
Alfred, the great giant creature, may 
follow, and then in about the same 
space Olympia should bring up the pro- 
cession. Experienced growers have found 
this sequence of forcing ideal, as King 
Alfred when delayed too long becomes 
small in flower and weak in foliage, 
while Olympia when hurried cannot 
produce its generous flower heads. Bos- 
ton and the ostrich-plumed Boston 
ferns, and Rivertoniana, the taller, 
crested form of the pteris fern, are 
suitable companions, while crotons are 
beautiful, but less lasting. 


TuLips OF ALL kinds are the easiest 
bulbs to grow in the garden, but for 
forcing, the gardener without a green- 
house will achieve the surest success 
from the early single and the early 
double kinds. The singles are the first 
of all to open up their shining petals 
with such brilliant tones as the orange 
of DeWet, or the scarlet of Vermilion 
Brilliant. Pink Beauty with its bright 
rose, and Prince of Austria, rich and 
golden, both make a handsome picture 
when combined with other plant mate- 
rial. The single tulips may be counted 
on for late February or early March 
blooming, and following swiftly after 
them come the early doubles, with a 
more lasting beauty. With these, yel- 
lows have their full fling in Couronne 
d’Or and in Tea Rose, while Murillo 
and Peach Blossom are flushed with the 
softest of pink shadings. For the more 
experienced gardener some of the new 
crosses made from the Darwins—like 
the “Triumph” tulip Telescopium— 
might be tried. 
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HAT WEARY TRAVELER has not been warmed by 
W the hospitable welcome of the Waldorf-Astoria! 
Powers’ Candid Camera has captured here the very es- 
sence of comfort and good living which has always dis- 


tinguished this renowned ‘host to the world’— whether 


in its old home on Fifth Avenue... or today on Park. 

And a Powers’ Plate has made it possible to put every- 
thing the camera saw right into the illustration. 

For it is the skill behind the camera that knows how 
to transform a mere photographic study into an illustra- 
tion that holds all of the original detail—that has /ife and 
sparkle to it! It is for this that Powers’ Plates have won a 
still-widening reputation among advertisers and agencies. 
















O1?C...T0 THE WORLD | 


We should like to have you know all of the important 
reasons why so many others have learned to ‘pass their 
plates to Powers.’ Naturally, you are anxious to do any- 
thing which will improve your business; and we feel con- 
fident our years of experience justify the suggestion we may 
be able to help you illustrate your product at its best. 

It would interest you to see the unusual equipment 
making it possible for us to ensure better workmanship 
...to produce fine plates more quickly and at less expense. 

Why not call us on the ’phone today...and tell us 
you'd like to have us call? Or, if you’d care to visit us, 
we'd be glad to take you through our plant any time, and 
show you how and why Powers is making better plates. 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


Two Hundred Five West Thirty-Ninth Street » New York City + Telephone: Pennsylvania 6-0600 
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“it’s toasted 


Only the Center Leaves..these are the Mildest Leaves 


| na Copyright, 1934, The American Tobacco Company 
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